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David Ketterer 

The Establishment of Canadian 
Science Fiction (1958-1983) 

(Part I of II) 

This ess(f.y comtitutes Chapter 6 of David Ketterer's forthcoming 
book, Canadian Science Fiction and Fantasy, to be published by Indiana 
University Press in May. References to other chapters appear occasionally. 

I have aimed at completeness in my account of the nvo preceding 
periods of Canadian SF. The number of titles published during this 
third period and to an even greater extent during the years thereafter— 
while meager by American and British standards— forces me to adopt 
a more selective approach. Between 1959 and 1983 approximately 260 
SF books (including approximately 70 children’s books) were pub- 
lished, the bulk of them (approximately 175) in the 1970s and early 
1980s. This breaks down into the following approximate ftgurc.s, 
English-Canadian authors published nine adult SF books in the 1960.S 
and 120 in the 1970s and early 1980s; four children’s SF book.s 
appeared in the 1960s and 165 in the 1970s and early 1980s. French- 
Canadian authors published 12 adult SF books in the 1960s and 50 in 
the 1970s and early 1980s; 20 children’s SF books appeared in the 
1960s and 30 in the 1970s and early 1980s. Fear of nuclear war 
constitutes the most persistent theme. 

Phyllis Gotlieb Is Canadian SF? 

Unquestionably, Phyllis Gotlieb (b. 1926) was the key figure 
during this “establishment” period of Canadian SF, in spite of the fact 
that she is better known as a poet. She was born in Toronto and 
continues to reside there with her husband, who was director of the 
Institute of Computer Science at the University of Toronto, where 
she gained B .A. and M.A. degrees in English. Not only is she a native- 
born Canadian still actually living in Canada, but the quantity and 
quality of her SF output were unrivaled. Indeed, such was the paucity 
of real competition, it might be argued that from the sixties to the 
early eighties Phyllis Gotlieb was Canadian SF. From a purist point of 
view, she may still be. 

In spite of her reputation as a poet, Gotlieb has said that “SF has 
been my main work for over twenty years” (quoted by Eli/.abeth A. 
Lynn in her introduction to the 1978 Gregg Press edition of Gotlicb’s 
Sunburst). She began vwiting it at her husband’s urging to overcome a 
writer’s block. Her first story, “A Grain of Manhood,” appeared in 
Fantastic in September 1959. Her other finely crafted stories include 
“Gingerbread Boy” (i^January 1961); “Planetoid Idiot” {To the Stan, 
edited by Robert Silverberg, 1971); “The Military Hospital” {Fourteen 
Stones High, edited by David Helwig and Tom Marshall, 1971), the 
only one of her stories to be originally published in Canada; and the 
Nebula Award nominee “Son of the Morning” {Magazine of Fantasy 
andScienceFiction, June 1972). But it was Gotlieb’s first and best novel, 
the \videly translated Sunburst (shorter version, Amazing, 1964; 
Greenwich, Conn., 1964), on which attention will be focused here. It 
established her reputation in SF. 

( Continued on page 8) 
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Michael Swanwick 

Nine Short Fiction Reviews 

(Part 1 of II) 

“Through” by Ian R. MacLeod {Interzone, July-August 1989) is 
nth-generational science fiction, a story that relies confidently on the 
reader’s familiarity with the conventions of the field. It assumes that the 
reader has encountered Poul Anderson’s Time Patrol stories or one of 
their many derivatives and imitations and is familiar with the idea that 
paradoxes generated by time travel might threaten the stability of the 
traveller’s present, as well as the complementary notion that protecting 
that present might take constant vigilance and intervention in the form 
of small, cryptic chores performed at great personal peril in the past. 

But while it hews closely to the logic of such stories, “Through” 
deviates from them in that the task of rescuing the present is not only 
doomed but ludicrous from the start. 

Not that the reader realizes this immediately. Jenny, the protag- 
onist and operative, comes across on first glance as something of an 
Emma Peel figure, tensely performing unexplained missions in the 
near past. 

1 passed under the echo of the dripping railway bridge, then 
went up Walker Street. The brown Vauxhall Cavalier 1.6 GL 
was waiting. I already had the keys in my hand. Ignoring the 
one-way sign, I reversed it the fifty yards down into Church 
Street. 1 drove back under the railway bridge and past the 
shop.s, braking courteously at the zebra to let the fet old lady 
acro.'i.s. Driving smoothly in a strange car and with the 
uncomfortable high heels I’d been instructed to wear took a 
lot of care. 

By degrees, MacLeod reveals two crucial items: that Jenny is not actu- 
ally a commando-type but an actress by avocation, and that her 
superiors at Wcldrake House have not the faintest idea what they are 
doing. Wlicn Jenny challenges Rutherford, her senior manager, for not 
adequately briefing her for her last excursion Through, he responds: 

( Continued on page 3) 
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“Oh, I know, Jenny. But I can’t always spare people’s 
feelings. The stakes are high, far too high. You and I and all 
the people like us have the mostimportant jobin the world. 

We have to put things straight. We have to get the time lines 
sorted out ... we have to . . ." Losing interest in his speech, 
Rutherford was glancing around the room. My five minutes 
were obviously up. 

This is the posturing of power. The agency that controls time travel is 
winging it. Their attempts to undo the damage they have done simply 
makes things worse. Strange effects are radiating out into the world. 
Sections of roadway melt, an old woman is caught in a time loop, doors 
disappear and apartments swell to gargantuan size. The physical sanity 
of existence is endangered. 

All this is one-half of the story. It performs a spiraling dance with 
the other half, Jenny’s relationship with Owen Twine, her significantly 
older lover. She took up with him not from passion but because he 
declared love for her. “How can I express it? I felt wanted, flattered. I 
knew that he needed me." Nor is it physical attraction that holds them 
together. “I looked away, hating the sight of his old man’s body.” to an 
unsuccessful, impecunious actress, however, Owen offers emotional 
stability, predictability, a kind of stodgy reliability. She finds him both 
infuriating and necessary, an anchor to keep her fi:om flying away into 
despair. 

Eventually the two plot-lines collide, when Owen dies in one of the 
spreading effects of meddling with time and Jenny makes an illegal 
sortie into the past to undo his death. But what she discovers' — or rather 
speculates — in the aftermath is that Owen is as much an actor and 
posturer as Rutherford or she herself. No longer certain what thoughts 
go on within his head, what emotions he feels toward her, she drifts 
away, along -with the rest of the world into Strangeness. 

An odd story, complex, and entirely satisfying. 

“Well-Loved” by Ian R. MacLeod {Interzone, March-April 1990) 
initially appears to be straight science fiction, set in a near-future in 



which prostitutes Swap bodies with their Johns, who can then not only 
have the experience of fucking themselves, but — ^by arrangement — 
enjoy masochistic thrills without having to suffer the consequences the 
next day. 

You’re inside, looking out at your own face and you can feel 
how the dampness of his excited skin sticks against suit and 
shirt. His mouth tastes faintly of rancid walnuts and his big 
hands move lighter and easier than you’d imagined. You stare 
back at yourself. It’s so much clearerthan amirror;you can see 
the faint smudge of mascara where you must have rubbed your 
eye. You decide your eyebrows are too thick and your pores 
too deep and wide . He smiles at you with your lips, out ofyour 
eyes. His hands are already exploring the newness of your 
body, running down and up. 

Not long after (the odd structure monotonous voice lack of punctua- 
tion arc a part of the prose voice MacLeod has constructed for this 
story), 

You’re afiaid to ask 
But he says it anyway 

He says it with your lips your voice your throat 
He says Hit me 

“Well-Loved” is not, however, science fiction but fantasy. The 
Swap appliance is a magic plot-enabling device that exists in perfect 
isolation fi-om any other technology. The story is set not in the future 
but in a world of Amex cards, Poltergeist movies, jigsaw puzzles, 
suburbs, and teddy bears — our unaltered present. Swapping is an 
estrangement that allows MacLeod to examine more closely the raw 
ugliness of prostitution, the emotional needs that might drive young 
people into such a blatantly destructive business, and the parasitical 
nature of the respectable hypocrites who feed upon them. 

Having come this far, it is time to say that this is not a successful 
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work, It tries to fit too much' — a hypnotic second -person present tense 
monologue, the protagonist’s psychological history, condemnation of 
smug middle-class mindsets, a touching personal tragedy — into too 
small a package. The ending arrives abruptly and is at odds with what 
the reader has been set up to believe are the rules of the game. 

But these are all feults of a serious writer at the outset of his 
career, still grappling with problems of craft. The artistic potential is 
there to be seen: A willingness to take chances, a close interest in the 
rhythms and cadence of prose, an imagination that startles. You could 
spot MacLeod as a comer on the basis of this story alone. 

“Past Magic” by Ian R. MacLeod {Interzone, September 1990) 
derives much of its strength from a withholding trick. The protagonist, 
Tony, arrives on the Isle of Man to meet his ex-wife, Qaire, and their 
six-year-old daughter, Steph, who died some ten years ago. He is not 
at all sure how he feels about new Steph, apparently the creation of 
biotechnological magic, and the reader — who is not told exactly what 
the magic that created her might be — is also unsure . This holding back 
of the information necessary to a decision on whether Steph is a moral 
creation or not, gives the story a tense, anxious edge from the outset. 

Because I thought I still needed Claire, and because of Steph, 

I had stayed longer at Kcllaugh than I should have done. The 
island was addictive, even to those who didn’t belong. The 
money, the parties, the power. The people who were so 
charming and unafiected, who knew about history and 
humour and art, who could pick up a phone and bring death 
or life to thousands, who would chat or argue over brandy and 
champagne until the sun came up, who would organize 
pranks orbeserious or even play at being in love . , .who would 
do anything whatever and however so long as they got their 
own way. 

Meanwhile, we learn, things are not nearly so pleasant on the main- 
land, though the details are held back from us. Newspapers no longer 
contain news, commonplace comforts have become luxuries, and a 
hardscrabble fight for subsistence has become the order of the day. 

This is played off against a thematic insistence on the mythic past 
of the magic land of Manannan. “Cren Ash Tou!” they three shout as 
their car shoots across one particular bridge, Hello to the Fairies. And 
by so doing they establish that Isle of Man is not so much a place as a 
state of mind. It is in fact elf hill, the land of beauty and forgctfulne.ss. 
MacLeod trusts the reader to remember also that the fairies were known 
not only for their beauty but for arrogance and fecklessness as welt. 
Which is as neat a cascade of metaphors as could be desired , mixing 
islands and isolation, Faerie and wealth in one tight argument. The 
small-scale foreground drama is merely an enactment of the moral 
consequences of the larger one that has already been played out in the 
background. 

I could remember what it used to be like when I was a kid, 
watching the news ofBeirut. Part of you understood , . .you 
just tried not to imagine. Living in it , on the mainland , you got 
to sleep through the sniper fire and didn’t think twice about 
taking an umbrella to keep the sun off when you queued for 
the standpipes. 

Tony, a mainlander, suffers the moral consequences of events but 
his wife, protected by wealth, need not; she is effectively immune to 
the human condition. With money anything is possible, nothing — 
not a disillusioned love, not even a dead child — is out of reach. But in 
exchange for this power, Claire and her peers have surrendered their 
souls. The Lords of the Earth have abdicated responsibility for it.s 
upkeep and are simply skimming off the cream. 

There is a bumper sticker that reads in its entirety consu.mu. ki-hp 
QUIET. DIE. “Past Magic” is a more reasoned but no less angry restate- 
ment of the politics behind that slogan. 

“l/72nd Scale” by Ian R. MacLeod {Weird Tales, Fall 1990) can 
be best compared, for those whose memories reach back that far, to 
Creedcnce Clearwater Revival, creators and purveyors of “bayou 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Vved Cfmpell: 

The Gods of Winter, Dana Gioia. Graywolf Press, 1991. 
Elegant, beautifully made poems that absorb the pressures of 
real life. Often formal but never artificial. The last stanza of 
“Veterans’ Cemetery”: 

The afternoon’s simple thread of light 
Sewn through the tatters of a leafless willow. 

As one by one the branches fade from sight, 

And time curls up like paper turning yellow. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, edited by Stef^ Dziemianowicz, 
Robert Weinberg, and Martin H. Greenberg. Gramercy, 
1991 . As a ’40s pulp magazine devoted to reprinting classic 
Edwardian frntasy and horror and sf with occasional new 
work, FFM offered a healthy counterbalance to, and provided 
good background for, the dominating (or domineering) 
influence oi Astounding. Though some ofthe material here is 
too familiar (Lovecraft, Machen, Collier), other selections 
rescue worthy obscurities (Margaret St. Clair, Kuttner, C. L. 
Moore). Ifonly a glossyportfolio ofthe magazine’s celebrated 
artwork could have been included! 

The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, Second Edi- 
tion byF. L. Cross and E. A. Livingstone. Wouldn’t we all like 
to know at least a little about the Knights Hospitaller, about 
Matthew of Aquasparta, the origin of the flabellum, and St. 
Romuald!* There are neat little bibliographies appended to 
the entries so that we can pursue (e.g.) the history of the 
Carthusian Order to our heart’s content^^ 



rock,” scoring their first hit with a cover of “Suzy-Q,” one of pop’s 
shallower classics. They wanted, they explained, to focus the listeners’ 
arrention not on the lyrics but the musicianship, 

Similarly, “l/72nd Scale” is built on an off-the-shelf plot. A 
boy, David, whose older brother, Simon, has died, must cope with 
survivor guilt. His mother resents his survival. His litde sister, Victoria, 
.still waits for Simon to return, and his father, in a move that is only 
innocent on the surface, gives him the model kit for an Airfix 
l/72nd scale Flying Fortress, a prize his brother had always gready 
desired. David has never built a model in his life. But he decides that 
if he can only build the model his family will be healed. And so begins 
hi.s journey into misery. 

Were plot originality all, “l/72nd Scale” would be of minor 
interest only. But MacLeod, who reinvents his prose with each story, 
dresses the plot up in bold new language. This is perhaps the best 
opportunity, without the distractions of novelty, to see just what sort of 
verbal chops MacLeod has. 

But David was absorbed in the model, and the model was 
absorbed into him. It absorbed him to the exclusion of 
everything else. He could feel it working its way into his 
system . Lumps of glue and plastic, sticky sweet -smelling silver 
enamel worming into his flesh. Crusts of it were under his 
nails, sticking in his hair and to his teeth, his thoughts. 

He quits doing homework and discovers to his amazement that 
nobody, not even his teachers, actually cares. 

He began to sit at the back of the class with the cluster of 
papcr-pdlct flickers, boys who said Fuck, and lunchtime 
smokers. 'They made reluctant room for him, wrinkling their 
noses in suspicion at their new, paint-smelling, hollow-eyed 
colleague. As far as David was concerned, the arrangement 
was purely temporary. Once the model was finished he’d work 
his way back up the class, no problem. 
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There is a lot going on in this (typical) passage, but the one quality I 
would like most to draw to your attention is that it is of interest 
throughout, full of minor wordplay and invention, good observation, 
and honest emotion. 

Even the best prose, however, can carry a femiliar story only so far. 
To succeed, it must contain at least one major surprise for the reader. 
This arrives when the misassembled and botched model plane comes 
grotesquely to life. 

With a jerky, insectile movement, it launched itself towards the 
window. The curtain sagged and the glass went bump. Flut- 
tering its wings like a huge moth, it dung on and started to 
climb up towards the curtain rail. Halfway up, it paused again. 

It made a chittering sound and a ripple of movement passed 
along its back, a little shiver of pleasure; alive at last.... 
Involuntarily, he covered his face with his hands. Through the 



cracks between his fingers he saw the grey flitter of its 
movement. He heard the shriek ofsoft, fleshy plastic. He felt 
the panicky breath of its wings. Just as he was starting to think 
it couldn’t get any worse, the Fortress settled on his face. 



This is not just unexpected; it is riveting. And it leads, after a few more 
twists and turns of plot, to an ending that is surprising, inevitable, and 
even lovely. 

“l/72nd Scale” was, by the way, not only MacLeod’s first (and 
assuredly far from last) story to achieve Nebula Award nominee 
status, but also the first Weird Tales story ever to be nominated for 
this honor. 

You could look it up. a,. 



Five more stories will be covered next issue. 



Michael Swanwick’s most recent book is Griffin’s Egg- 



Gravity’s Angels by Michael Swanwick 

Sauk City, Wl: Arkham House. 1991 : $20.95 he; 302 pages 

reviewed by Alexander Jablokov 



The timing for the publication of Michael Swanwick’s first short 
story collection. Gravity's Angels, couldn’t be better . Coming in the 
wake of his magnificent novel Stations of the Tide, it puts all of his best 
short work over the last decade in one place. I myself have a few old 
copies of Ariwop-lf that I can now get rid of, since I was keeping them 
only for whichever Swanwick story had appeared in them. 

A first short story collection is an emotionally risky venture for an 
author. More than novels, stories are written in bits and pieces, here and 
there, often in a burst of inspiration or under the influence of strong 
personal events, and thus, over time, reveal something of the author ’s 
preoccupations, not to say obsessions. Narrative problems arc solved in 
various, but characteristic, ways, differently fi-om how another author 
might solve them. Each individual story, as it appears in a magazine, 
must be taken entirely on its own terms. When collected, however, all 
of them together serve as an archaeological trench dug through the 
writer’s production, revealing things about the stories juxtaposed that 
would remain obscure when viewed individually. Ideas recur , treated in 
different ways. This collection contains thirteen stories from 1980 to 
1989, spread fairly evenly through time, a fine collection of literary 
potsherds. 

The title of the collection itself indicates the aspects of life that 
interest Swanwick, at least as represented by these stories. Gravity's 
Angels: most of these stories deal with the intersection of the physical 
world, technology, and myth. Other writers have dealt with these 
matters, of course, but Swanwick manages an unusually compelling 
synthesis. Are myths more emotionally true when they are unvcrifiablc, 
or when they are physically real? Swanwick tends to favor the physical 
objective correlative of myth and archetype: gods and saints are more 
believable when physically present. But he investigates the problem in 
various ways, and demonstrates the inevitable emotional consequences 
of real-world myth. 

Myth is most prominent in “The Blind Minotaur.” The Minotaur, 
victim and demigod, acts through a post-historic world, his rnythic 
role encoded in his own structure by mysterious forces, expressing it- 
sclfthrough pheromones and hormones. He is a living archetype, 
providing lesser humans with a focus for their dreams and desires. His 
story is told in a tangled time order, unlike a traditional mythic talc, for 
it is his emotional realization of his role which is the driving narrative 
force. And while, within the frame of the story, the Minotaur has a 
physical basis of existence, being a creation of the powerful and now- 
dishonored Lords, from the reader’s point ofviewhe wa myth, since the 
power of the Lords and their creations is completely mystcriou.s to 
those of us who dwell in the twentieth century, where history still exists 
and holds sway. The story of the Minotaur as told to an inhabitant of his 
own world would be completely different. Swanwick plays with the 
difference between a story’s meaning to its teller and a story’s meaning 
to its hearer in several ways in this collection. 



A common mythic theme, or at least mythic character, runs 
through several of the works, all the way from the oldest to the most 
recent; the magical woman who vanishes from our world through 
some sort of technological Assumption. This includes Elin/Coral in 
“Trojan Horse,” Abigail in “Ginungagap,” and Jessie in “Snow 
Angels.” All the women reach their state as a consequence of some 
dramatic physical accident, a version ofthe crippling wound necessary 
to contact another world, common in legend. These wounds are all 
healed through the technological wizardry ofthe various civilizations 
the women live in, but their emotional consequences remain. (Emo- 
tionally related to these are the fates of Janis in “The Feast ofSt. Janis” 
and Jennifer in “Covenant of Souls.”) 

All three are crystal-hard sf stories. “Trojan Horse” is set in a lunar 
crater with an elaborate ecology and is based on analyzed mental 
algorithm.s called wetware. “Ginungagap” is set on a space station 
around a black hole and deals with aliens and matter transmission 
through the hole’s event horizon. “Snow Angels” takes place in an 
i.solatcd mountain cabin and involves implants to replace a destroyed 
nervous system. The tech is sharp, and Swanwick fiddles the dread 
expository lump problem by threading technoinfo through other 
events, such as the careful description of a woman who may well be 
God, or a hizarrely detached sexual encounter. 

This works, because he is an amazingly assured writer, seemingly 
incapable of writing a sentence that isn’t interesting in itself, in addition 
to the way it moves the story forward. Swanwick is not an elaborate 
stylist, with centij>edc -like sentences crawling their way across the page, 
adjectives moving in unison. Still, he manages to pack a lot of physical 
detail into each one. He must use some sort of literary compression 
program to do it, letting the sentences unzip themselves in the reader’s 
mind without its even being noticeable. And it is the physical and 
specific that makes a story work. Swanwick knows how snow falls and 
is blown around the earth, how fires burn and smoke, what the garbage 
covering a parking lot looks like at close range. Without this physical 
basis, all the transcendent spirits in the world won’t make astory ascend 
in a reader’s mind. 

In each of the stories there is something of hostility, even rage, in 
the wornan’stranscendentmovement beyond our world, and the anger 
always has a sexual component. Elin/Coral’s situation in “Trojan 
Horse” is somewhat more complex, since she is essentially the same 
personality in two different bodies, so she can move simultaneously in 
two different directions. Janis in “The Feast of St. Janis” is a primitive, 
pagan creature, vividly showing the bloody roots beneath the benign 
.^.ssumption of the Virgin of Christianity. Beneath it all seems to be 
something ofthe modern male fear that if women could move beyond 
and do without men completely, they would. Or is this just sensitive- 
new-age-guy paranoia? Like all good stories, Swanwick’s reveal a lot 
more ab<»ut the reader’s anxieties than they do about the author’s. 
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Two of the best stories are more legends than myths, stories of 
ordinary people in extraordinary situations. They are also two of the 
most recent: Swanwick started at a high point and is moving up from 
there. The form of “A Midwinter’s Tale” is a story a memory -damaged 
veteran of interestellar wars tells to some unnamed young lady he is 
attempting to seduce. It involves the complex and entirely believable 
family he grew up in on his home planet, made real in a few pages, and 
the story told him by the family pet, an intelligent indigene, of the 
earliest days ofhuman settlement. Both the veteran telling the story and 
the alien within his story telling its story are unreliable narrators, with 
their own reasons for telling it, yet both tales compel belief through 
their wealth of corroborative detail — Swanwick’s own technique. 

“The Edge of the World” involves some normal, annoying 
American high school kids growing up on an air force base in some 
oddly twisted Middle Eastern country who take a walk to the Edge of 
the World, a local feature so taken for granted that companies dump 
their toxic waste over it. “It is indeed a long way down,” as Dick Nixon 
said, when he visited the place. It’s a beautifully unromantic story, and 
an excellent end to the volume, for it is the best demonstration of 



something Swanwick has been getting at: the undeniable physical 
presence of myth means nothing if the mind insists on seeing it as 
mundane, and the crude, irresistible force of the day-to-day can wear 
down the most perfect miracle if it is stupid enough to stick around. 

This volume also includes “The Transmigration of Philip K,” 
Swanwick’s simultaneous homage to, and twisting of, the themes of 
Philip K. Dick; “Mummer Kiss,” which later became part of his first 
novel. In the I^ft; “The Man 'Vi^o Met Picasso,” a fable dealing with 
the making of art; “The Dragon Line,” a confrontation between 
Mordred and Merlin in the modern age, not entirely successful in its 
mating of legend and environmentalism; and “Foresight,” a minor 
tour de force in that it is told in completely reversed time order. Of ail 
these stories, only one, “The Edge of the World,” has won a major 
award, something that says considerably more about the perception of 
the aNvards’ givers than it does about Mr. Swanwick’s writing. 

This is a book that merits a place on any serious science fiction 
reader’s shelf.^ 



Alexander Jublokov is the author o/Carve the Sky. 



Captain Jack Zodiac by Michael Kandel 

Cambridge: Broken Mirrors Press, 1991 ; $13.95 he; 220 pages 

reviewed by Bruce Holland Rogers 



In Captain Jack Zodiac, Michael Kandel returns for a third time to 
the theme of subjective reality, though it’s not immediately dear 
what the nature of that reality might be . In the first paragraph, Clifford 
Koussevitzky watches atomic bombs fell and muses not about the 
end of the world, but about changing his name, so even without the 
quirky first-person narrators of Kandel’s first two books, it’s obvious 
that something is a little off. 

What isn’t Oj^in the least is the quality of writing. Kandel pays 
more attention to the surface and manner of his storytelling than he 
has before, and the result is wonderfully “bossa nova.” 

“Bossa nova” is novelist Ron Sukenick’s term for the quality of 
prose typical of writers who have abandoned plot and coherence in 
fevor of glittering surface. Like ice cream, such writing is sweet and 
cold while it’s on your tongue and then it’s gone. You don’t eat ice 
cream for nourishment, but for the fleeting experience. A sentence at 
a time, bossa nova rewards the reader and melts away, and it’s often 
written in the present tense because the present, too, is always melting. 

This sort of writing isn’t limited to works that shun coherence or 
plot, however. Gravity’s Rainbow h an example of bossa nova writing 
that is still coherent. Even so, Thomas Pynchon’s strategy for holding 
his readers dej>ends less on plot than on the sex, the songs, the 
fascinating perversions, the shifting narrative modes, the black 
humor, and the superficial games he plays with language. With Pyn- 
chon, you get ice-cream prose and narrative profluence, but the ice 
cream dominates. 

Captain Jack Zodiac, ]ikt Gravity’s Rainbow, is plotted, profluent 
bossa novz, but in a different key and with a smaller band . Captain Jack 
isn’t as dark or weird or dense as Pynchon’s book. There arc no 
sentences like, “Double declutchingly, heel and toe, away drives 
Roger Mexico.” Instead, Kandel’s tune is distinctively sf bossa nova. 
Rather than playing the sort of language games Pynchon might play, 
Kandel lays down a riff of humor and ideas: i prize, suburban lawn that 
mutates under the effects of increasing UV radiation and experi- 
mental lawn chemicals; mall zombies, spiritually anorexic teenage 
girls who window shop until they finally come to inhabit aU the malls 
in the world at once as ghostly potential beings; a superhero mutated 
not by radiation, but by an impossible-to-replicate combination ofcold 
remedy, St. Pauli Girl lager, and allergic reaction to Arrid Extra-Dri; 
garbage strikes more devastating than nuclear strikes. There’s more, 
of course. A lot more. 

The test for bossa nova in a book like Captain Jack Zodiac must 
be something like this: Would you still want to read the book with the 
plot removed? If somebody tore out the ending and shuffled the 
remaining chapters so that you had to read them out of order, would 
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the book still be a good read? 

Some of the ideas in Captain /ctcifemaynot be entirely original, but 
Kandel puts his own fast spin on each and jumps from one to another 
in short, funny chapters that could pass the cut-and-paste test. Even if 
there were no plot, you’d still enjoy this book. (A lot would be lost, of 
course. There is a plot to this book — there are multiple plots, in feet. 
Some of the shuffled chapters would make no sense, but most of them 
would still be jazzy enough to be interesting. Pure bossa nova loses 
almost nothing by such re-ordering.) 

Incredibly, ’^ndel accomplishes this without a lot of self-con- 
sciousness. Even though he plays with point of view and typography, 
the overall effect is so ««self-conscious that when he makes an authorial, 
editorial intrusion at the end of one chapter, the effect is a bit jarring. 

Captain Jack Zodiac isn’t the only ice-cream sf ever written. In 
fact, it’s old hat in some ways, or more accurately. New Wave. But 
Kandel has done it very well indeed. So well, in feet, that the book could 
have stood on the glitter of its surfece alone. No rationalization for 
what’s happening here is necessary. We could call the book expression- 
ism and leave it at that. After all, Kandel’s second novel. In Between 
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Dragons, was a book about escapist, wish-fulfillment fantasies that 
begin to blend with one another and finally intrude on the “real” world, 
and that book ended without any ontological lectures or resolutions. It 
worked fine. 

Captain Jack, however, does have a rationalization, an explanation 
for why some things feel out of whack. It’s an over-familiar rational- 
ization. For all its femiliarity, though, the use of this rationalization 
isn’t entirely unfortunate, ^ndel handles the revelation of what's 
really going on with some charm. One character, Joe Smith, exists only 
so that he can walk us through the architecture of the premise, and his 
journey is hilarious. The tour works; it sets things to come at the very 
end. And given the rationalization that Kandel has chosen, he almost 
gets away with ending the book with wit and bossa nova alone. 

Almost. The problem is that something’s missing. Once the book 
turns out to be a long setup to reveal what’s really been going on, what 
the fictive reality really is, the reader is going to demand more than 
an ice-cream payoff. If the book turns out to be more than surface, if it 
has one Big Idea at its core, then there has to be more Big Idea in the 
ending, too. Philip K. Dick at his best delivered this sort of payoff 
regularly: whose reality should we give credence to at the end of Ubik> 
Joe Chip’s reality, or Glen Runciter’s> In Do Androids Dream of Electric 



Sheep, are we ever satisfied that we know udio is and who isn’t an 
android? What does it mean to be real? 

Failing this kind of ambiguity, a little philosophical nudge at the 
end of the story can make the thing resonate. Kandel did this success- 
fully in Strange Invasion, in which a schizophrenic protagonist defends 
the earth fi-om waves of invading alien tourists. It’s a funny book, but 
there’s a moment at the end when the hero realizes something about the 
aliens’ existential dilemma. When the reader fully understands that 
insight, there’s a little click of recognition. Yeah, thinks reader, this was 
a fun story. But it was about something, too. 

Captain Jack Zodiac is a successful novel, a creamy and delicious 
novel that’s well worth reading. In matters of technique, it breaks new 
ground for Kandel. Unfortunately, the book’s overall premise detraas 
fi-om the electricity of the writing without sparking something else 
that’s even bigger and better, something that feels important. If only 
Kandel had been a little more ambitious and stretched his Big Idea, or 
had been a little less ambitious and left the Big Idea out, this book 
wouldn’t feel like it was so much in the middle, mere inches shy of 
excellence in one direction or the other. ^ 



Bruce Holland Rogers lives in Champaign, Illinois. 



More Shapes Than One by Fred Chapell 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1991 ; $17.95 he; 197 pages 

reviewed by Darrell Schweitzer 



How provincial our field seems sometimes! A reviewer in a recent 
Amazing describes Fred Chapell as “a horror writer who’s gone the 
literary route,” which is about as accurate, I suppose, as saying “Henry 
James, the horror writer.” 

Exactly the opposite is true. Fred Chapell is a Southern regionalist 
writer, author of one previous collection of stories, eleven books of po- 
etry, and six novels. One of those novels happens to be entitled Dagon 
and is, incidentally, Cthulhu Mythos material, complete with the 
immortal line, Ph^nglui mglw^nafh Cthulhu RHyeh wgah^nagl fhtagn 
quoted at the fi-ont. You may find Dagon these days in the Literature 
section of the bookstore, reprinted in The Fred Chapell Reader. 

No, fantasy only constitutes a small part of Fred Chapell’s total 
output. He’s the sort of writer The Washington Post xtWs you to put on 
the same shelf with Twain, Faulkner, and Eudora Welty. His stories 
have appeared in places like American Review, The Chattahoochee 
Review, and Denver Quarterly, but also — and this suggests some odd 
and decidedly healthy cross fertilization is going on under the too- 
precise generic labels of American publishing — in The Tear^s Best 
Horror Stories, the small-press magazine Deathrealm, and the Scithers/ 
Schweitzer/Betancourt-edited Weird Tales. 

What must the professorly readers of The Texas Review have 
made of a story entitled, yes, “Weird Tales,” in which H. P . Lovecraft, 
Hart Crane, and Samuel Loveman variously encounter the myth and 
reality of the Old Ones? The story is told fi-om the point of view of the 
future, incidentally, firom the period after the ancient gods have 
awakened, “under whose charnel domination,” the narrative voice 
concludes, “we now suffer and despair.” 

“The Adder,” from Deathrealm, is a slightly tongue-in-chcek 
account of a hitherto unrecorded aspect of the dread Necronomicon — 
its ability to devour other literature. We nearly lose Milton before it’s 
all over. 

“The Somewhere Doors,” an original to this collection which I 
commend to the attention of Tear^s Best anthologists, is about a pulp 
writer, who might almost be Clark Ashton Smith, struggling to choose 
berweentwo variants ofthe Beyond and the everyday world , The period 
and pulp details are perfect. Chapell clearly had a copy of the August 
1936 Astounding on his desk as he wrote. 

The story from Denver Quarterly, “After Revelation,” is science 
fiction, about a post-holocaust society brought to crisis and possibly 
completion by the arrival of the enigmatic “Owners” of mankind . 

And, yes. Southern Regionalism, one genuinely straight, main- 
stream-type story (“Duet,” from Appalachian Heritage), the Weird 
Tales story “Ember,” which recalls the best of Manly Wade Wellman, 



and the wry, sometimes hilarious “Mankind Journeys Through Forests 
of Symbols,” in which good ol’ boy law officers find a highway blocked, 
not by an ordinary dream, which would go away vdien the dreamer 
awakes, but by a symbolist poem waiting to be written. A backwoods 
poetry contest ensues (“Symbolism Preferred!!” the handbills pro- 
claim) and an unlikely deputy ultimately rids Osgood County, North 
Carolina, of this nasty traffic hazard. 

Clearly this isn’t a writer easy to pigeonhole. All for the best. 
How encouraging that the rebellion against genrefication should 
come, not from science-fiction writers proclaiming their “break out” 
novels, but from a literary writervkro is busily breaking down the whole 
concept of writer-labelling. Coming from completely outside the 
horror/Lovecraftian tradition (though clearly aware of it), he has 
written the first valid, non-parodic Cthulhu Mythos fiction since 
T.E.D. Klein. There’s another science fiction original in the collection 
called “Alma,” which even manages to revitalize and render meaningful 
and mysterious that hoariest of 1930s pulp cliches, the future society 
utterly divided by a war between men and women. 

At the same time, the collection itself has a certain unity, ex- 
pressed in the title, which could have been spelled out even more 
explicitly by lifting the subtitle from Arthur Machen’s The Three 
Impostors — “The Transformations.” Virtually every one of these 
stories is about the transformation of a character from one “shape” to 
another. Perspectives switch. Characters confront mirror-images of 
themselves, as does the composer Offenbach in “Barcarolle” — but for 
fortune, the failed musician in the gutter might have been himself. 
The “Ladies from Lapland” brought home by an 18th century French 
explorer seem ineffably exotic in Lapland, but in France they’re 
tawdry, increasingly pathetic, and a little ridiculous. In “Lirmaeus 
Forgets,” the famous botanist receives a truly disturbing plant in the 
mail (it’s inhabited by whole Lilliputian kingdoms, like something out 
of a baroque painting). This completely upsets the great man’s scientific 
worldview. As he manages to forget the whole episode , he must be just 
a little bit of a fraud. In “Alma,” the women who are herded like beasts 
at the beginning of the story become human by the end, and the male 
protagonist will never be the same. And so on. In each of us, there are 
indeed “more shapes than one.” 

Buy this. It’s the sort of book that’ll drive publishing salespeople 
nuts, but you and I need to know that the goodstuffis all over the store, 
not ju.st in neatly defined categories. _ 

4^ 



Darrel! Schweitzer lives in Strafford, Pennsylvania. 
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Canadian SF 

Continued from page 1 

Most of Sunburst tikts place in Sorrel Park, an isolated midwest- 
ern town in the year 2024. Following the 1994 explosion of a nuclear 
reactor in the vicinity, forty- seven children have been born with diverse 
“psi” powers and markedly delinquent tendencies. Now confined to a 
confine known as the Dump, these mutant “Dumplings” are the object 
of both fear and official investigation. The story is told fi’om the 
viewpoint of Shandy, a precocious thirteen-year-old girl, who is im- 
pervious to the mind-reading powers of the Dumplings and lacking psi 
talent (although, as originally conceived, she possessed such talent). 
She becomes involved with the officials monitoring the Dump and, 
with the help of four morally responsible psi cMdren, thwarts a 
breakout fi:om the Dump. Finally, it is Shandy who realizes (and this is 
Gotlieb’s most original contribution to the superman theme) that psi 
is not a superhuman ability but an immature animal function; the 
Dumpling’s telepathic, telekinetic, and other special talents are attrib- 
utable to their being delinquent, mesomorphic types of low intelli- 
gence. And it is ordinary, mature human beings — Shandy, with her in- 
telligent curiosity, and her good psi friends of equally high moral and 
loving sensitvity — who represent the small evolutionary leap forward 
that amounts to the true superwoman or superman. Shandy’s matura- 
tion in the novel is analogous to the eventual maturation of mankind. 
Thus, what might seem to be a novel of mainly adolescent interest is 
actually aimed at an adult readership. 

Sunbursthis weaknesses. It’s a little overplotted and sometimes 
difficult to follow; Shandy’s implicit comparison of herself to the man 
in an unidentified story she once read (“The Beast in the Jungle” by 
Henry James) is a bit arch; the references to Margaret Mead, Shandy’s 
achieving female role model, now seem a trifle anachronistic; and a 
reader must accept the rather silly convention that only our bright 
adolescent protagonist could hit on the notion that psi is the common 
denominator between psychopaths and children. But these weaknesses 
are thoroughly compensated for by the novel’s strengths: chracteriza- 
tion and good writing. In volume two of R. Reginald’s Science Fiction 
and Fantasy Literature (1979), Gotlieb’s entry includes her personal 
manifesto, which might also be a manifesto for Canadian SF: “To SF I 
have tried to bring an unsentimental sense of humanity and depth of 
characterization, a feeling that whatever happens out in the depth of 
space, it depends ultimately on people of one sort or another, whatever 
their form or planetary origin.” Shandyherselfisacompellingcharactcr, 
a budding Margaret Mead who anticipates the kind of strong, multidi- 
mensional heroine associated with the feminist SF of the seventies and 
eighties. Elizabeth A. Lynn records Gotlieb’s statement that “I gave 
Shandy my own personality . . .plus ahellofalot more brains, ’’Shandy’s 
curiosity — her need to find out “about herself; about everything in the 
world” — is echoed by Gotlieb’s self-description in Reginald’s compen- 
dium: “I want to know everything about humanity (and the cosmos) 
and use it in my writing.” In Curtis C. Smith’s Twentieth-Century 
Science-Fiction Writers (1981; revised, 1986), Gotlieb notes; “I am 
primarily interested in people. . . . After that I am interested in every- 
thing else in the universe.” The mutant children are also well individu- 
alized, and Gotlieb succeed brilliantly in her poetic depiction of what 
the experience of their telepathic and other powers might be like . 

It is, of course, Gotlieb’s poetic talent that elevates Sunburst out of 
the realm of pulp SF. Take, for example, her use of the “sunburst” 
metaphor. It refers most obviously to the reactor explosion, but the 
image is first used to describe the physical effect of that accident on a 
short-term survivor. Shandy recalls herself at “nearly three and a half’ 
looking at her father’s naked back: 

A sunburst with twisting rays of exploded scar, and 
between the rays thick brown keloids; a humped center of 
ruined flesh, cracked and oozing, ebbing out beyond the 
cancerous moles into coinsize blueblack naevi, paling and 
decreasing till they washed into freckles on white skin.” 

ThelaterreferencetotheDumpasa “Sore . . .to be opened up” equates 
the Dump with Shandy’s fether’s oozing scar, and the name Sorrel Park 
implies that the town itself is a further exploded version of that same 
scar. The word soreis contained in sorrel, and the color sorrel — -a reddish 
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brown — approximates that of the human scar. But it is the human 
element, the wound suffered by a young girl’s father, that gives mean- 
ing to the metaphoric sequence: nuclear sunburst — scar sunburst — 
“the Sore” — Sorrel Park. 

Sunburst is significant as an early warning about the dangers of 
nuclear accident, a theme initiated by Robert Heinlein’s “Blowups 
Happen” (1940) and Lester del Rey’s “Nerves” (1942). Events at 
Three Mile Island and Chernobyl have dramatically underlined the 
issue. As for the mutant superman theme, Gotlieb acknowledges 
(among a variety ofliterary allusions) the influence of Odd John (1935) 
by Olaf Stapledon. Shandy Johnson is an “Odd Johnson” or, more 
accurately, “Johndaughtcr,” and at one point she recalls an incident 
from Stapledon’s novel. In a characteristically Canadian compromise 
move, Sunburst is poised between Staplcdon’s British pessimism 
(John and his fellow superbeings eventually destroy themselves rather 
than the rest of humanity) and the American-style power fantasy of 
van Vogt’s Sian. Indeed, Gotlieb reverses the power fantasy of Sian. 
Gotlieb makes no direct reference to Sian, but her conflict between 
good and bad psis is comparable to that between good and bad slans. 
In fact, with Sian and Sunburst Canadian SF can lay claim to two of the 
best mutant-superman-telepath novels. But in leaning towards 
Stapledon’s realism and that of The Chrysalids (1955; U.S. title, Re- 
Birth) by the British author John Wyndham (about another group of 
post-nuclear-catastrophe telepathic mutants — a now clich6d theme) 
Gotlieb stakes out a middle ground that might be said to make Sunburst 
a rather more Canadian work than Sian. It belongs to a “kinder, 
gentler” tradition (to adopt the words of President Bush’s speech 
writer) that marries a Wordsworthian wonder at the ordinary and a focus 
on human relationships with a Coleridgean realm of ordinary wonders. 

Gotlieb’s second novel, O Master Caliban (1976), is set on 
GalFed’s environmental experimentation planet, Barrazan V, or 
DahJgren’s Planet, so named for a genetic scientist who years ago 
arrived with 100 humans and 1,000 robot-ergs who rebelled and 
slaughtered their masters. Now the protagonist, Dahlgren’s son, and 
his friends, including a ten-year-old boy prodigy who is telepathic 
with machines (unusual children and telepathy are clearly a central ele- 
ment in Gotlieb’s work) pit themselves against the sentient computer 
complex that controls the planet. Gotlieb credits her husband for as- 
sistance with this novel, presumably for information about computers. 

Her next two books chronicle the adventures of Duncan Krmear 
(a Galactic Federation investigator) and two dangerous, telepathic, 
crimson “starcats” whose world, Ungrukh, he saved. A Judgment of 
Dragons (1980), biUed as “a starcat and rabbi tale, with dragons,” 
contains four related stories, beginning with a revised “Son of the 
Morning.” In the sequel. Emperor, Swords, Pentacles (1982), the 
starcats help Kinnear prevent the emperor of Zsaprinel from being 
dispossessed of his planet. Structurally this novel is sectioned like apack 
of Tarot cards, and the initial letters of the title, E.S.P., point specifically 
to the importance of telepathy, 

Son of the Morning (1983) collects eight of Gotlieb’s GalFed, 
child android, and other stories. It ends with the outstanding title 
novella, which describes how catlike aliens, trapped in a time vortex by 
an insane, all-powerful being, save the people of a Russian Jewish vil- 
lage of Earth’s past from a pogrom instigated by that same being. 
Also included are two SF poems, “ms & mr fr-ankenstein” and “was/ 
man.” Just as poetry and children’s songs are ingredients in her SF — 
specifically the unidentified poem in Sunburst taken from William 
Kng’s Useful Transactions in Philosophy (1709) so SF and horror 
elements often find their way into her poetry. And her interest in 
childhood finds expre.ssion in the two forms. The overall effect is 
something like the magical charm of a Chagall painting. 

Occasional Works by Mainstream Authors 

Got!iet> is a mainstream poet who regularly writes SF. There are a 
number of other mainstream Canadian writers who have written SF 
occasionally, some of whom have been encountered in the two previous 
SF chapters. In the period presently being surveyed, the first example 
seems to be Hugh Hood, whose “After the Sirens” (£r^«tVg, August 
1960; reprinted in Hood’s Flying a Red Kite, 1962, and in Colombo’s 
Other Canadas) effectively details a Montreal family’s reaction to a 
nuclear attack. Margaret Laurence’s “A Queen in Thebes” {Tamarack 




Review, Slimmer 1964; reprinted in Other Canadas) describes how 
the renewal of society after a nuclear holocaust involves mother/son 
incest — ^the son is named Rex (after Oedipus Rex). Brian Moore’s one 
foray into SF is the exquisite novella Catholics (Toronto, 1972), which 
describes resistance to a modish Catholic church of the future. Rather 
less successful is John Glassco’s description, in "Lust in Action,” of a 
future lesbian dystopia where an adolescent male rebellion is quickly 
crushed (in Glassco, The Fatal Woman: Three Tales, Toronto, 1974). 

Perhaps the most ambitious excursion into SF by a mainstream 
English writer in this period is Hugh MacLennan’s Voices in Time 
(Toronto, 1980). His two earlier and much briefer experiments 
with dystopian SF were noted in the previous chapter. In Hugh 
MacLennan:A IPnf£r-’rL»yir(1981),ElspethCamerondcscribes Voices 
in Time as “MacLennan’s greatest novel.” Others have not been so 
generous, criticizing it for being old-fashioned, preachy, and con- 
trived. The novel took more than a decade to write and clearly exhaust- 
ed its author: “Pll never write a serious novel again. It almost killed 
me.” Influenced by the musical structure of Robertson Davies’s Fifih 
Business (1970), MacLennan interweaves the voices, set like flies in 
amber, of three men who represent three different generations. But the 
effect is as harmonious as a further secondary meaning of his title 
implies; the novel’s structure is somewhat creaky. The protagonist in 
Voices in Time, John Wellfleet (the last name suggests both fleeting time 
and the action of dredging memories from a well), is essentially an alter 
ego for MacLennan. He reconstructs his family history from papers 
found in the post -nuclear -holocaust ruins of Montreal (now being 
rebuilt as Metro). The “Destructions” were the result of the “Great 
Fear” and “a computer balls-up.” From these papers the reader learns 
of the role played by Wellfleet’s older cousin, Timothy Wellfleet, host 
of the Monteal television current affairs show This Is Now (based on 
CBC’s This Hour Has Seven Days) during the FLQ crisis in Quebec 
in 1970. Also described is the honorable role played by Wellfleet’s 
German stepfather, Conrad Dehmel (named for the “heart of dark- 
ness” associated with Joseph Conrad and tragic romanticism of the 
German poet Richard Dehmel), in Hitler’s Germany in 1940. These 
two storylines cross when Timothy Wellfleet invites the old, frail 
Dehmel to appear on his sensationalistic show and then wrongly ac- 
cuses him of being a Nazi. As a result, Dehmel is assassinated by a 
concentration camp survivor. In the process of orchestrating the stories 
of John Wellfleet, his cousin, and his uncle, the book beings in 2039, 
two decades after the “Destructions,” drops back to the late 1960s, 
jumps to 1909, then back to 1918-19, resumes in 1932, and continues 
in Germany until 1945. After returning to 2039, the sequence more 
or less reverses itself. 

In looking back on the events in Nazi Germany and Quebec 
that have culminated in his shattered twenty-first-century world, 
Wellfleet consoles himself with a cyclical view of history (reflected in the 
novel’s structure). According to this view, destructive eras of feminist 
ascendancy (the 1960s were followed by constructive eras of moral 
order and masculinist ascendancy, the next of which may be aborn- 
ing. The discarded title, Return of the Phoenix (echoing MacLen- 
nan’sprevious title. Return of the Sphinx, 1967), suggests as much. 
(As for the feminist/masculinist business, it is worth noting that all 
the voices in time are male and that the only putatively historically 
important woman mentioned — ^whoever may have given Henry VIII 
syphilis — was a source of disease.) Influenced by Spengler’.s cyclical 
theory, Dehmel (like Macl.ennan, who shares his birth date) had 
written a dissertation on the decline of the Roman colony Oxy- 
rhynchus. This, plus a religious belief in the purposefulness of evolu- 
tion, accounts for MacLennan’s overall tone of resignation. His success 
can best be described as mixed. The opening situation is rather con- 
trived, and much of the book reads like a Victorian novel. Getting the 
ftmily relationships straight requires some effort on the reader’s pan. 
An implied comparision with Dostoevsky — “The man who had fore- 
seen so much of what was to happen after his death” — does not favor 
MacLennan. But after a shaky start, Voicesin Timedots gather strength. 

Most of the book would read like straight realism rather than 
SF were it not for the element of “cognitive estrangement” (sec 
Darko Suvin, Metamorphoses of Science Fiction, 1979) provided by the 
future perspective. The specifically SF-type details, which are confined 
to Wellflect’s story, are often sketchy, hokey, or both. How, one asks, 
can Wellfleet know that he has “lived throu^ the erosi on and the fi nal 
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The 1970s in Fantasy 



To go with our survey of the 1970s in science fiction 
{2TTRSF #40), here is our list of important fentasy works in 
a decade that began with fantasy as a part of the science fiction 
category (though we were in the middle of the Ballantine 
Adult Fantasy Series) and ended with fantasy not only as its 
own category, but with many bestsellers as well; in between 
came the following books that deserve to be remembered: 

Richard Adams, Watership Down. Despite legitimate issues of 
chauvinism, this often eerie rabbits’-eye view of the world has 
genuinely mythic dimensions. A major best seller without 
much influence on other writers, oddly enough. 



Foul Anderson, A Midsummer Tempest. Shakespeare was a 
historian, making Cromwell’s Protectorate very different 
from our world (the dialogue is in blank verse). Another 
argument for Anderson’s fmtasy being superior to his sf. 

John Bellairs, The House with a Cbck In its Walls. A model of 
“children find a doorway to another world” fantasy, unusual, 
witty, fresh and new. 



Robert H. Boyer and Kenneth J. Zahorski (editors), The 
Fantastic Imagination{\6[umt&l^n^.lT\. After Lin Carter’s, 
these were the major fantasy anthologies of the decade — 
more scholarly and sophistocated than Carter’s, though 
miles behind in packaging. This was the decade when the 
fantasy category was being invented; the anthologies were 
important in arriving at a temporary definition of what and 
who was in and out. 



John Brunner, The Traveller in Black. An extraordinarily 
imaginative fixup concerning the war of Order and Chaos, 
with the title character as arbitrary arbiter. An emulation of 
James Branch Cabell, it is, sadly, Brunner’s only major work 
of fantasy. 

Lin Carter (editor). Golden Cities Far/New Worlds for Old/ 
Discoveries in Fantasy. Three from the decade’s premier 
anthologist, all from his seminal Ballantine Adult Fantasy 
Series . The first covers the Book of Thoth to Voltaire; the 
second from Beckford to Carter himself; the third resurrects 
four forgotten authors, most notably Donald Corley. Impor- 
tant, wide-ranging anthologies of short works. 

Joy Chant, Red Moon and Black Mountain/The Grey Mane of 
Morning. The first is a superior Tolkien emulation; the second 
an original work of tribal anthropology; both sport first-rate 
pro.se. A writer underrated because she has written so little. 

Su.san Cooper, Ihe Dark Is Rising sequence. One of many 
children’s fantasy series of the decade, never (unlike most of 
its fellows) in mass market, and so treasured by relatively 
few. 'Ihc best of the set is probably The Dark Is Rising or The 
Grey King. 

Jonathan Cott (editor). Beyond the Looking-Glass. Anthology 
of long Victorian childrens’ frintasy, most of it otherwise 
unknown in our century. Fascinating and important. 

Robertson Davies, Fifth Business. A grand, atmospheric 
dark fantasy published in 1970, as influential on horror as on 
high fantasy for the next two decades. 

(continued on page 11) 
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self-destruct of the vastest human complex that could ever have existed 
in the entire Galaxy” ? A skilled writer of SF would not have written such 
a line. Occasionally MacLennan forgets that he is reconstructing a lost 
world; for example, he assumes the femiliarity of his implied twenty- 
first -century reader with Bloomsbury and Soho. In MacLennan’s 
defense, perhaps it would be tedious always to add something like 
“what was known as.” But for someone who lacks an SF imagination, 
MacLcnnan has written a complex and signficant, if over-earnest , SF 
novel. And the reference to a significant spaceship accident in which the 
entire crew, “two guys and two girls,” were killed does ring eerily 
prophetic in light of the Challenger space shuttle disaster. 

As for errant Quebecois established mainstream writers, the most 
important is Yves Theriault. His Si la bombe m^etait contU (Montreal 
1962), six short stories concerning the destructive madness repre- 
sented by the atomic bomb, revived SF in Quebec after a ten-year 
hiatus. Theriault’s Lehaut~pays{)AovAxiA 1973) mixes SF and mysti- 
cism; a Sicilian, a Yugoslav, and a M6tis must undergo a series of trials 
arranged by aliens in a parallel universe if they are to enter the High 
Country (cp. John Mantley’s The Twenty-Seventh Day). Michel 
Tremblay’s Montreal 1969)provides aLovecraftian 

mix of SF and fantasy in which the plan to destroy our world of gods in 
an egg from space is foiled. 

Future and Alternate Canadas 

My categories sometimes overlap, and MacLennan’s Voices in 
Time might also be numbered among those works that are of particu- 
lar interest because — like the fictions of “Centennius,” Tardivel, Ped- 
ley, and “Berthos” — ^they offer visions of a specifically Canadian future. 
In Galt, Ontario-born Robert Green’s 'The Great Leap Backward - 
(London, 1968), set in a dystopian Toronto, the Canada of 2021 is run 
by machines. Outside the cities, living in nudist colonies, are the 
naturalists. This farcical and horrific tale of rebellion is narrated from 
the Hereafter by a jazz musician who was blown up in an attempt to 
destroy the automation capital. Visions 2020: 50 Canadians in Search 
of a Future (Edmonton, 1970), edited by Stephen Clarkson, collects 
future-Canada stories, poems, and essays. In what is more an illustrated 
proposal than a work of fiction, Knowledge Park (Toronto, 1972), 
Stephen Franklin describes the establishment of the world’s greatest 
library in an area straddling the Quebec-Ontario border. Anxious 
scenarios focus on the breakup of Canada as a result of various bogeys — 
separatist movements, being overtaken by the United States, or even 
war -with the United States — that predominate in visions of Canada’s 
future. In Ray Smith’s “Cape Breton Is the Thought Control Centre of 
Canada” (reprinted in Smith’s 1969 collection of the same title but 
originally published in Tamarack Review, Autumn 1967), the United 
States invades and quickly controls Canada after the election of an KDP 
government, although a resistance movement persists. 

The Wabeno Feast (Toronto, 1973), a beautifully written, com- 
plex novel by Wayland Drew (who teaches school in Bracebridge, 
Ontario), deserves rather more recognition than it has yet received. 
One of its narrative lines limns a grim future Canada where Paul and 
Liv are fleeing into the countryside in hopes of escaping the collapse 
of Canadian civilization following an unspecified industrial disa.stcr. 
Another narrative line, set in the recent past, involves Fred Hale and 
his wife, Norah of Sable Creek, an industrial town in northern-On- 
tario, During a canoe trip into the wilderness, Fred reads to Norah 
from the eighteenth-century journal of Drummond MacKay, a would- 
be Hudson’s Bay Company factor. MacKay’s account of his expedi- 
tion with a group of voyageurs into the wilderness and an encounter 
with the strangely white-skinned “wabeno,” the most powerful of the 
Indian shamans, constitutes the central narrative; it is a story of person- 
al cormption finally imaged in MacKay’s merging with his sinister 
double, Elborn. Subtly frog imagery binds the narrative lines, as in 
Frog Lake (once an ancient Indian meeting place, then the site of 
MacKay’s fort, and between 1825 and 1887 a Hudson’s Bay Company 
post); as in the shape of the birthmark on Norah’s throat, as resem- 
bling the appearance of one of the voyageurs; and as in the Ojibwa 
saying, “The frog does not drink up the pond in which he lives.” The 
central symbol, the wabeno (whose “feast,” witnessed by MacKay and 
Elbom, involves a frenzied fire dance whereby the sexual organs of the 
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wabeno’s followers are sometimes burned away) stands for “the 
enemy within.” The destructive evil, the power of which, we are given 
to understand, is also embodied in the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
has culminated in the future Canada scenario. \%at Drew has 
achieved here is a unique apocalyptic blend of SF, ambiguously ra- 
tionalized consequential fantasy, and naturalism. 

The six somewhat pedestrian short stories included in H. A. 
Hargreaves’s North by 2000: A Collection of Canadian Science Fiction 
(Toronto, 1975) all take place in Americanada. This first proclaimedly 
Canadian SF collection is the work of an American bom in Mount 
Vernon, New York, in 1928 who arrived at the University of Sas- 
katchewan in 1960 and since 1975 has taught English at the University 
of Alberta. All the stories had first appeared in British anthologies; 
happily, that state of affairs no longer need apply 

A farcical civil war in a province detached from the mainland by a 
nuclear explosion is the subject of Jeffrey Holmes’s Farewell to Nova 
Scotia (Windsor, N. S., 1974). In Matt Cohen’s The Colours of War 
(Toronto, 1977), the Ontario countryside provides a refuge in a future 
Canada torn by civil war. 

One of the more accomplished future visions of Canada is that 
described by University of Ottawa professor of English Robert G. 
Collins in Tolerable l^els of Violence (Toronto, 1983). In 1999, 
civilized values have broken down to the point where a daily violence 
rating is as normal as a weather forecast. On many days it is wise to stay 
barricaded in one’s home. The novel opens in a rural setting west of 
Ottawa with the protagonist John Cobbett, an English professor at 
National University (Ottawa plus Carleton), burying a thug. Mrs. 
Cobbett shot the man, a member of one of many marauding gangs at 
large in North America, after she caught him attempting to rape her 
nine-year-old son. Now Cobbett must defend his home against gang 
retaliation. Withinthe context ofthis terrifying world, Collins combines 
narrative suspense and futuristic touches (e.g., Quebec has returned 
“to normal confederation after its three years of unilateral independ- 
ence”), with philosophical deliberations on such topics as the relation- 
ships between the natural state, violence, art, and the need for love. 
The pontificating may be a little overdone, but this is a well-written 
and genuinely disturbing first novel. 

Events in Quebec in the late sixties and the seventies provded the 
most notable spur to the imagining of future Canadas or non-Cana- 
das. In Alexander Ross’s “The Day Quebec Quit Canada . . 
{Maclean% December 1967) the eight -month-old republic of Quebec 
collapses in the face of a general strike and the threat of an American 
invasion. Killing Ground: The Canadian Civil War (Toronto 1968; 
reprinted with a foreword in 1972, and with “A Word From the 
Author” in 1977) by “Ellis Portal” (Bruce Powe) loosely anticipates the 
October Crisis of 1970. The civil war begins with the declaration of 
independence by a separatist party with a fanatical paramilitary compo- 
nent. In Eric Koch’s The French ICiss: A Tongue in Cheek Politicial 
Fantasy (VoTonto, 1969), a French observer compares a future sepa- 
rated Quebec with a nineteenth-century revolutionary Europe. S. 
Andrew \Vctmorc’s “Owe, Canada” {Queen^s Quarterly, Summer 
1 972; reprinted in Visions) points to the amoral businessman as the only 
winner in a wartorn Montreal of the near future. In Canada Cancelled 
Because of Ijick of Interest (Edmonton V071), by Eric Nicol and Peter 
\^Tialley, Canada’s balkanized future state is treated comically. A 
decentralized Canada of the 1980s alsoprovokesmirthin T£)»rP/»c« or 
Afj»e?(Ottawa, 1978 ) by Patrick MacFadden, Rae Murphy, and Robert 
Chodos. Jean-Michel Wyl’s title Quebec Banana State (Montreal, 
1978) is self-explanatory. In a more grimly satiric vein, William 
Weintraub’s The Underdoes (Toronto, 1979), set in the republic of 
Quebec (established with a loan from the USSR) twenty years after 
separation, describes Quebec’s economic dependency on loans from 
Senegal, the oppressive effect of Linguistic Purity Laws on the EngHsh- 
speaking minority, and the fight of the Anglo Liberation Front for an 
independent Angloland . Weintraub’s is the best contemporary work of 
this kind. 

Parallel histories generally depend on changing the outcome of 
some watershed event, and they attempt to answer such questions as 
what would have happened if the South had won the American Civil 
War. In Canadian history the battle of the Plains of Abraham is such an 
event. Arf)und 1940, Francois Hertel (psuedonym ofRodoIpheDube) 




wrote “Lepic et Thistoire hypothetique,” in which French Canada and 
Catholicism have come to dominate North America as a result of the 
French victory in 1759; Canada extends as far south in Louisiana. In 
1971, CBC Radio broadcast a five-part serial entitled “The Other 
Canada,” which was also based on the premise that the French had won 
that battle. This other rare instance of an alternate-time-track Canada 
was scripted by John Keith Mason. There is one more example of an 
alternative outcome of the 1759 conflict, H. R. Percy’s “Letter from 
America” (in Beyond Time, edited by Sandra Ley, New York, 1976; 
reprinted in Visions), which offers a particularly ingenious reversal of 
the relationship between Anglophones and Francophones in North 
America. Owing to French viaories in Louisbourg and Quebec, the 
“Onglays” of British North America, the sole English-speaking prov- 
ince in the immense Republique de la Nouvelle France, are an op- 
pressed minority. 

Gerard Etienne’s interesting surrealistic Un Ambassudeur-ma.- 
coute d Montreal (Montreal, 1979) replots a later event in Canadian 
history: the October Crisis of 1970. A visitor from Haiti makes use of 
voodoo to help the government solve the FLQ terrorist problem. But 
the most radical and evocative alternate Canadian history is unques- 
tionably Jean-Pierre April’s “Canadian Dream” {imagine.. ., Autumn 
1982). In this French text (only the title is in English) there is no place 
called Canada except for the part of the world known to the reader as 
the Cameroons, where Jacques Cartier trafficked in diamonds. 

Near-Futmre Thrillers 

There is a degree of overlap between this category and the Future 
Canada category. Near-future thrillers published in the seventies and 
early eighties also typically reflect concern about Quebec separation, 
anxiety and paranoia about the elephant next door (frar of war with the 
United States, of being taken over economically, or fear that Ameri- 
can disasters will spill over into Canada), and the more general threat 
of nuclear destruction. Often dealing with the world of poUtics, 
these works characteristically feature or anticipate some form of na- 
tional or world-catastrophe — like some future Canada fictions. But as 
a rule the near-future thriller has more in common with the thriller 
genre than with SF. On the other hand, visions of Canda’s future, in 
their fundamentally serious concern with what the future might 
actually be like, are central to the SF tradition. Extrapolation is at the 
heart of this form and secondary in the other. 

The best-known Canadian examples of this near-future thriller 
have been written by Richard Rohmer. In addition to Ultimatum 
(Toronto, 1973) and Exxoneration(Yoxonto, 1974), both about war 
with the United States over resources, and Exodus/UK (Toronto, 

1975) and its sequel Separation (Toronto, 1976; expanded as Separa- 
tion Two, Markham, Ontario, 1981), which treat Canadian separatist 
movements, Rohmer has published Periscope Red (Markham, 1980), 
Triad (Markham, 1981), and Retaliation (Markham, 1982), in 
which competition with the United States over resources is again the 
issue. Rohmer’s characters may be cardboard and his plotting hack- 
neyed, but fast action and topicality have ensured wide sales for most 
of these titles.Theyarealsoverymuch Canadian in their subject matter 
and moralistic attitudes. 

Other examples include Arthur Hailey’s only novel set in Canada , 
In High Places (New York, 1962); Ian Adam’s The Trudeau Papers 
(Toronto, 1971 ); Tom Ardies’s Their Man in the White House (New 
York, 1971); Iranian-born James Henderson’s Copperhead (New 
York, 1971); John Lindbrad’s Zap Day (Richmond Hill, Ontario, 
1971); Michael Sheldon’s Death of a Leader (Toronto, 1971); Basil 
Jackson’s Epicenter (New York, 1971), Ra^e under the Arctic (New 
York, 1974), Supersonic (New York, 1974), Flameout (New York, 

1976) and The Nijht Manhattan Burned{FltvJ York, 1979); Percy W. 
Bishop and Anne M. McIntyre’s The Quislings (Etobicoke, Ontario, 
1974); -William C. Heine’s The Last Canadian (Markham, 1974), 
about a man who flees into the Far North to escape a deadly plague that 
has ravaged most of North America; John Ballon’s The Dirty Scenario 
(Don Mills, Ontario, 1974), The Judas Conspiracy {Don Mills, 1976), 
and The Moon Poo/ (Toronto, 1978); R. J. Chick Childcrho.sc’s Ihc 
Man Who Wanted to Save Canada: A Prophetic Novel {V\cton&, 1975); 
Robert A. Smith’s The Kramer Project (Toronto, 1975); Lionel 



The 1970s in Fantasy 

(continued from page 9) 

Samuel R. Delany, Tales of Neveryon. “It contains all the things 
most fentasy novels leave out,” said one commentator, i.e. 
economics, politics, sexuality, etc. Not a collection, its five 
stories are cunningly interconnected. 

Gordon R. Dickson, The Dragon and the George. Clever wit 
and confident storytelling keep the tradition of Unknown 
Worlds adventures vigorous and lively here. 

Peter Dickinson, The Blue Hawk. First-rate pseudo-historical 
fantasy by a masterly writer whose mysteries and sf works are 
often tinged with the fantastic. 

Stephen Donaldson, The Chronicles of Thomas Covenant. 
Among the most successful of the multi -volume fantasy series, 
with a most unusual protagonist. 

John Gardner, Grendel. The monster’s view of Beowulf; 
existential angst. A one-line conceit expanded brilliantly to 
short novel length, the advent of an important writer. 

Alan Garner, Red Shift. The ne plus ultra of Gamer’s British- 
legend fantasies, interpenetrating the present and two past 
eras. Difficult, challenging, rewarding. 

M. John Harrison, The Pastel City. Sword & sorcery in the 
Moorcockian vein in a decayed future, told in brilliant prose. 

Ursula K. Le Guin, The Tombs of Atuan/The Farthest Shore. 
The second and third (winner of the National Book Award) 
volumes of the trilogy that began with A Wizard ofEarthsea; 
landmark works representing the best of Tolkien’s influence. 

TanithLee, Night’s Master/Death^s Master. Her most signifi- 
cant contribution of the decade, two volumes of dark, erotic, 
powerful .storytelling. 

Fritz Ix:ibcr, Our Ijidy of Darkness. Urban fantasy/horror 
(with a wonderful pseudobiblion) by the inventor of the form 
tlicn still at the height of his powers. 

Patricia McKillip, The Forgotten Beasts of Eld/The Riddle- 
Master ofHed. The early Forgotten Beasts shows the influence 
of Beagle and Tolkien; the later trilogy is altogether more 
original, with its riddle contests, shapechangers, and peculiar 
atmosphere. Still the peak ofMcKillip’s work. 

Robin McKinley, A retelling of “Beauty & the Beast”: 

the excellence is ail in the style, through which McKinley 
makc.s the story her own. 

Michael Moorcock, Gloriana. A rich, elaborate portrait of an 
alternate Elizabethan era acknowlcdgedly indebted to Mervyn 
Peake. Moorcock’s finest fantasy and an important influence 
on the following decade. 

Robert C. Mrs. Frisby and the Rats of NIMH. One of 

those rare childrens books of universal appeal, fit to stand with 
the classics. Will live and be read for decades. 

Elizabeth Marie Pope, The Perilous Gard. A finely-wrought, 
heartfelt retelling of the ballad with a down-to-earth 

young protagonist. Another reputation handicapped by 
.small output. 

(continued on page 13) 
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Derrick’s The Quebec Connection (1976); British-born Norman 
Hartley’s The Viking Process{^tv/Yoi}e., 1976); Bruno Skoggard’s The 
Pentagon Tupes (Toronto, 1976); Thomas Van Dusen’s The Power 
Brokers (Voionto 1976), Thomas J. Ryan’s TheAiiolescenceofP-1 (New 
York, 1977) in which the computer program P-1 (Privileged One) 
overreaches its designer’s plan and takes over virtually every computer 
in North America; Michael Bradley’s 7mpn«t (Toronto, 1978); D. K. 
Findley’s Kin£ Winter (Ottawa, 1978); Leo Heap’s The Quebec Plot 
(London, 1978); Gordon Pape and Tony Aspler’s Chuin Reaction 
(New York, 1978); Eugene Benson’s Power Game: The Making of a 
Prime Minister (Toronto, 1980); David C. Onley’s Shuttle (London, 
1981), a space shuttle disaster story predating the Challen£ferti?kp,cdy\ 
Michael Kilian’s Northern Exposure (New York, 1983); and Rob 
Wilson’s (Toronto, 1983). For further informa- 

tion, see the Bibliography for articles by John Bell and Valerie Broege, 

Gifts from Abroad: Merril, Coney, Robinson, and Others 

Compensating for the writers lost during the “expatriate interval” 
are a number of writers who were born elsewhere and are now Cana- 
dian residents and account for a significant proportion of Canadian 
SF. Three immigrants in particular are significant figures in world SF: 
Judith Merril, Michael G. Coney, and Spider Robinson. 

The New-York-bom Josephine Juliet Grossman, who changed 
her name to Judith Merril, moved to Toronoto in 1968 and became a 
Canadian citizen in 1976. A fi-ce-lance writer, lecturer, and broad- 
caster since 1949, she has published some thirty stories (most between 
1948 and 1959) and four novels (including two collaborations with 
the American Cyril Kornbluth under the combined psuedonym Cyril 
Judd). Such works as “That Only a Mother” {Astounding Science 
Fiction, 1948), a mix of love story and horror story, Shadow on the 
Hearth (NewYork, 1950), and Daughters of Earth (New York, 1963) 
are pioneering efforts in using SF to explore feminist issues and the 
emotional impact of future developments. John Robert Colombo’s 
inside cover blurb for the expanded edition of Daughters of Earth 
(Toronto, 1985), the third collection she has published since her 
arrival in Canada and the second (following Survival Ship and Other 
Stories, Toronto: Kakabeka, 1974) put out by a Canadian press 
(McClelland 8c Stewart), includes the meaningful quip that Merril 
“writes . . . with both a sense of gender and a sense of wonder,” 

Merril is well known for a series of “Best of the Year” anthologies 
she produced between 1956 and 1968. She was also a champion ofthe 
“New Wave” in SF. Her interest in merging genre SF with experi- 
mental mainstream fiction culminated with her anthology of British 
NewWave stories {England Swings SF) (1968; abridged in the United 
Kingdom as The Space-Time Journal). Thanks to her anthologizing and 
animator talents, since her arrival in Canada she has played a major 
role in enlivening and promoting Canadian SF. Merril’s collection of 
over 5,000 SF books and magazines formed the basis of the Spaced 
Out Library (SOL), which was first established at Rochdale College 
(where she taught) and was subsequently affiliated with the Toronto 
Public Library System in 1970. With over 22,000 volumes of fiction 
and nonfiction, over 16,000 periodicals, and over 1,200 fanzine titles, 
SOL (more soberly renamed in 1991 The Merril Collection ofScience 
Fiction, Speculation and Fantasy) is now the largest English public 
library of its kind in the English-speaking world. 

Michael G. Coney is Canada’s most prolific writer of SF. Born in 
Birmingham, England, in 1932, Coney has lived in Victoria, British 
Columbia since 1973. He worked as a chartered accountant in Devon, 
England, where he also ran a pub, and managed a hotel in Antigua, 
West Indies, before becoming a management specialist with the British 
Columbia Forestry Service. He founded Porthole Press, a regional 
publishing company in 1983. All except the first of his sixteen novels 
have been published since his arrival in Canada; he favors the mystery 
plot and performs variations on the forms and themes of the SF genre . 
Two of these works may reflect something of Coney’s proximity to the 
harsh Canadian winter. Winter^s (London, 1974) describes a 

postholocaust world buried in snow hundreds of feet deep; survivors, 
who live just above the snow level in the bell tower of a church, tunnel 
to the shops and hunt the telepathic bearlike animals known as Pals. In 
R«x:(NewYork, 1975; U.K, title. Hello Summer, Goodbye), the climate 
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of the planet Rax becomes increasingly uncomfortable as its cold sec- 
ond sun comes into the ascendant; aside from political problems, the 
inhabitants must cope with “ice-goblins.” The 1990 Press Porcepic 
reprint under the title Pallahoxi Tidemskts it the first of his books to 
be published in Canada. Coney’s forestry work in British Columbia 
must have contributed to The Ultimate Jungle (London 1979); follow- 
ing a computer prediction of man’s end, the hero projects his mind to 
a foture Earth layered with shallow and mutated trees growing on each 
other’s branches. 

Most of Coney’s novels are linked. Brontomek! (London, 1976), 
for which he won the British Science Fiction Association Award, is set 
on the six-mooned planet Acadia, introduced in (Motley, York- 

shire, 1973), and features the “amorphs” of Ma^yn (aliens who can 
perfectly mimic human beings) oi Mirror Image {lx)r\don, 1973). The 
Hetherington Organization sends amorphs and “brontomeks” (huge 
agricultural robots) to encounter Acadia’s economic and “Relay Effect” 
problems. Also connected to Brontomek! and transplanted to Raxis the 
Cornish fishing village locale of Charisma (London, 1975), site of a 
research station where an apparently infinite series of parallel worlds is 
discovered. (Coney traces his antecedents to Cornwall.) The distant 
future of Cat Karina (London, 1983), in which humans coexist and 
mate with aliens and the omniscient but imprisoned alien Starquin is 
introduced, prepares for the two-volume science fiintasy The Song of 
Earth. In the first volume. The Celestial Steam Locomotive (Boston, 
1983), an epic tapestry, man has evolved into five distinct species. In a 
quote on the back cover ol Monitor Pound in OWt (New York, 1974), 
which collects nine of his numerous short stories, Coney speaks of his 
attempt to write the kind of SF where “the denouement was the result 
of the characters of the people concerned and their reaction to the 
scientific (generally sociological) premise rather than a gimmick ending 
based on the premise itself.” In the best of Coney’s short stories and 
novels, character and idea achieve this kind of integration, which the 
most distinctively Canadian SF aspires to. 

Like Judith Merril, but twenty-five years later. Spider Robinson 
was born in New York City. In 1973, at age twenty-five, he moved to 
Nova Scotia to begin a career as a free-lance writer. After a period in 
Halifax, Robinson and his Massachusetts-bom wife, Jeanne, now live in 
Victoria, British Columbia. Robinson quickly gained a reputation not 
only for his inventive fiction but also for his spirited reviews in Galaxy 
(1974-77), Destinies (1977-79), and Analog (1979-80). His first SF 
publication, “The Guy with the Eyes” {Analog,^ February 1973), 
became part of his first Callahan story collection, Callahan^s Crosstime 
Saloon (New York, 1977). The nine stories all concern the patrons, 
human and alien, of a Long Island tavern. A further such ptm-riddled 
collection, Time Travellers Strictly Cash (NewYork) appeared in 1981 . 
In between these works, in 1980, came Antinomy (New York), "a 
collection of things written, illustrated, scored and sung by Spider 
Robinson” (his interest in popular songs and jazz as well as SF accounts 
for the many allusions to those fields in his work generally), and The Best 
of All Possible Worlds (New York), an anthology of his favorite stories 
by his favorite authors, plus their frvoritc stories, making ten in all. 

Robinson’s first book, however, was the postplague story Telem- 
path (New York, 1976). The cripple-telempath hero, Ishara Stone, 
mediates between the human survivors and the now-dominant tele- 
pathic Muskies (gaseous beings imperceptible before the plague). He 
learns that mankind (currently divided between technophiles and a 
naturaii.st cult) must take its place in a community of many different 
species if it is to survive. The technological optimism and technological 
critique, the redemption of the disabled hero, and the uplifiting 
conclusion of this novel are all typical of Robinson’s work; his quasi- 
mystica! vision of telempathy amounts to a secular “communion of 
saints.” A second novel, Stardance (New York, 1979), written in 
collaboration with his dancer-choreographer wife, expands on their 
1977 novella of the same title. Shara Drummond is too big to be the 
conventional graceful ballerina, but in the weightlessness of space she is 
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able to create a new form of dance. Upon the arrival ofthe alien dancers, 
for whom dance is a form of communication, Shara proves the worthi- 
ness of the human race to join the interstellar community by her 
stardance. Mindkiller: A Novel of the Near Future (New York, 1982), 
partly set in Nova Scotia, is in some ways a conventional SF mystery 
novel about mind control in a computerized world whose inhabitants 
are suicidally addicted to the artificii stimulation ofthe brain’s pleasure 
centers. In hindsight, however, Mindkiller might be regarded as an 
important precursor of “cyberpunk” (see chapter 8). 

Robinson has received an impressive number of awards for his 
criticism and fiction — ^more, in fact, than any other Canadian writer 
of SF or fantasy. These include the John W. Campbell Award for Best 
New Writer in 1974 (on the basis of three or four stories), the 1977 
Hugo Award for Best Novella (for “By Any Other Name,” under which 
title the first four chapters of Telempath were originally published), 
the 1977 LocusPoU for best critic, the 1978 Hugo and Nebula Awards 
(sharing with Jeanne Robinson) and the LocuspoW for Best Novella (for 
Stardance), the Australian Science Fiction Foundation’s 1978 PatTerry 
Memorial Award for Humorous SF, and the 1983 Hugo Award for Best 
Short Story (for “Melancholy Elephants”). 

Gerald Jonas, the SF reviewer for the New Tork Times, has 
compared Robinson to Heinlein. In “Spider Robinson: The Writer 
as Empath” (which serves as introduction to Callahan^s Crosstime 
Saloon), Ben Bova aligns him with Theodore Sturgeon on the basis of 
his sensitivity to human emotions. This interest in flawed human 
beings and human emotions links Robinson’s work to that of Judith 
Merril and Michael Coney. 

Four somewhat less well known “gifts fi-om abroad” should also be 
taken into account. As above, my order is that of arrival in Canada. 
Anglo-QuebeckerDonald Kingsbury wasborn in SanFranciscoin 1929 
and moved to Montreal in 1948 to study at McGill. His education 
before that occurred in Japan, New Guinea, California (where he 
became hooked on SF after reading The Time Machine), and New 
Hampshire. Between 1956 and early retirement in 1986 to concentrate 
on writing, Kingsbury taught mathematics at McGill. His earliest 
publications, the story “Ghost Town” (about alunar colony abandoned 
after World War III) and the article “The Right to Breed,” appeared in 
Campbell’s Astounding of June 1952 and April 1955, respectively, 
After an interval, three articles and three stories appeared in Analog {tht 
retitled Astounding). The articles, “The Atomic Rocket” (December 
1975), “Guest Editorial; The First Space War” (December 1979), a 
defense of Heinlein’s militarism, and the two-parter written with Roger 
Arnold, “The Spaceport” (November, December 1979), reveal 
Kingsbury’s enthusiasm for the American space program, detailing an 
efficient and economical means of delivering payload to orbit. All ofthe 
stories — “Shipwright” (April 1978), “To Bring in the Steel” (July 
1978), and “The Moon Goddess and the Sun” (December 1979)— 
were reprinted (“Shipwright” in uncensored form) in Terry Carr’s best- 
of-the-year anthologies. “The Moon Goddess and the Sun” was nomi- 
nated for the 1980 best-novella Hugo Award. Kingsbury’s SF is marked, 
in his own words, by “a preference for ‘fleet footed’ males and females 
and odd cultures,” a tendency “to vmte in a single future universe” 
(quoted in Twentieth-Century Science-Fiction Writers,td\ttd by Curtis 
C. Smith, 1981; 1986), and an interest in societal change. It is also 
technically oriented. “To Bring in the Steel,” for example, is about 
maneuvering asteroids into Earth orbit and refining their ore. 

Kingsbury’s most successful work to date, the ambitious Court- 
ship Rite (New York, 1982; the 1984 U.K. edition, entitled Geta, adds 
maps and a Getan calendar) accounts for his second Hugo nomination. 
With its epic sweep, its ecological approach to an inhospitable planet, 
its enclave of manipulative women, its somewhat Byzantine politics, 
and the gnomic chapter epigraphs, it was inevitable that Courtship Rite 
would be compared, most favorably, with Frank Herbert’s Dune. 
Descendants ofthe colonists who settled the planet Geta in the distant 
past have splintered into hostile clans with no recollection of their 
prehistory— the voyage to Geta. To them, their visible still-orbiting 
spaceship is an object of worship. The lack of substantial edible animal 
life has led to the practice of cannibalism as a complex social ritual . This, 
and the intricate designs the Getans carve on their bodies, doubtless owe 
something to ICingsbury’s early life in New Guinea. The story focuses 
on the group marriage of three brothers and two women. For political 



The 1970s in Fantasy 

(continued from pa^e 9) 

Tim Powers, The Drawing ofthe Dark. Historical fontasy, the 
first mature novel by a now-important writer. A high-spirited 
entertainment harldng back to the classic Unknown Worlds 
school of fantasy. 

Mary Stewart, The Crystal Cave/The Hollow Hills. The saga of 
Merlin and Arthur told as historical fiction; before the flood, 
one ofthe finest of its kind. 

J.R.R. Tolkien, The Silmarillion. Could any work survive 
such weight of years and expectation? Yes. In some ways this 
is the real Tolkien, the unmitigated power of myth. 

Walter Wangerin, Jr., The Book of the Dun Cow. An extraor- 
dinary revival of the medieval Beast Epic in the 1970s. 
Allegorical and stylized, it nevertheless achieves real power. 

Evangeline Walton, The Children ofLlyr. The second book of 
her retelling ofthe Welsh Mabino^ion, a brief, spare, devastat- 
ing mythic tragedy. 

Sylvia Townsend Warner, Kingdoms of Elfin. Witty, sophisti- 
cated narratives of the elfm courts of Europe; not published 
as fantasy and thus missed by many. 

Gene Wolfe, Peace. So intricately-wrought, so leisurely on the 
surface, so evasive, so insidious, a work of art posing as a curio 
(to paraphrase Mary McCarthy on Pale Fire)\ a missed 
signpost between Fifth Head of Cerberus and The Shadow of 
the Torturer. 

Diana Wynne-Jones, Charmed life. Her best novel of the 
seventies, first-class young adult magical otherworld. Or 
perhaps The Spellcoats, her more adult novel; probably both 
titles belong on this list. 



reasons the brothers are forbidden to marry a third woman oftheir own 
choice and arc ordered to court instead an influential, clanless Gentle 
Heretic who repudiates cannibalism, believes the God in the Sky is 
merely a moon, and lives in an area that their leader wishes to control. 
Most of the action results from the suitors’ being entitled to subject her 
toa death-rite — a series ofchallenges that will prove her worth or, more 
likely, kill her. 

'I'hc novel has problems: the characters are stereotyped, the reality 
of a group marriage is insufficiently explored, and the multiple view- 
point technique makes for some abrupt and confusing plot shifts. But 
the world and culture that Kingsbury creates is both enticing and 
generally convincing. Interestingly, Kingsbury observes in an interview 
in the Canadian fanzine Torus 3 {Apr'A 1988) that “I still pull ideas out 
of my teen-age conception of a future history — Courtship Rtfeis really 
a story out of the middle of a whole series of stories that I wrote when 
I was getting rejected by [John] Campbell when I was 17 and 18 . One 
of them was about a lost colony on Geta. All of them tied back to the 
story I actually sold, ‘Ghost Town.’ ” 

Next in order of arrival was Edward Llewellyn-Thomas ( 1917-84 ) , 
who wrote under the name Edward Llewellyn. He was bom in 
Salisbury, England, and educated at the University of London (B.Sc., 
1951) and McGill University (M.D., C.M., 1955). A Fellow ofthe 
Royal Society of Canada and the Royal Society of Arts, Llewellyn joined 
the faculty at the University of Toronto in 1959, eventually holding 
professorships in pharmacology, medicine, and electrical en^neering, 
and becoming associate director ofthe Institute of Bio-Medical Engi- 
neering. Between 1963 and 1965 he was a part-time professor of 
psychology at the University ofWaterloo, Ontario. Three of his six 
novels (all published by DAW Books) constitute a trilogy begun in 
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medins res vAth. The Douglas Convolution (New York, 1979), in which 
a mathematician travels through time to 2170, a world in which human 
survival is threatened because a side-effect of a new contraceptive dmg 
has sterilized the next generation of women. In the less successful 
sequel, The Bright Companion (New York, 1980), one of the few 
childbearing women slays her captor and flees to a legendary sanctuary. 
The prequel, Prelude to Chaos (New York, 1983), is disappointing 
because it adds little that is not in the two previously published novels . 
In the more routine 5»/p»^^»»<^D^^trcy(NewYork, 1984), a represen- 
tative of the Alien Ultons investigates the belligerent beings of Earth, 
In Et^ttt>fit»rr»wir(New York, 1985), Ruth Thalia Adams is pursued 
by the Galactic Transit Authority after she discovers a dimensional 
“gate.” Also published posthumously were an Analog story, “The 
Lords of Creation” (March 1985), and the inventive Word-Brin^er 
(New York, 1986),in which Robert Ryan, a gifted patent investigator, 
discovers that a series of unlikely major breakthroughs derive from an 
alien egglike machine that dispenses scientific secrets indiscriminately. 
Generally speaking, Llewellyn’s fictions are notable for strong female 
characters, alienated outsiders, high adventure, and for being informed 
by his knowledge of engineering and medicine. 

Crawford Kilianwas bominNewYorkCityin 1941 and educated 
at Columbia University (BA., 1962) and Simon Fraser University 
(M.A. in Canadian literature, 1972). He moved to Vancouver in 1967 
and teaches English at Capilano College, North Vancouver. He be- 
came a Canadian citizen in 1973. Kilian’s first novel. The Empire of 
Time (New York, 1978) takes off from the discovery of dimensional 
gates (“I-Scream”) that allow access to a dozen par^lel Earths. Jerry 
Pierce, the Intertemporal Agency’s most experienced time traveller 
(via an old subway train), must somehow prevent a nuclear war due to 
occur in seventy-four years. Kilian’s second novel, Icequake (Vancou- 
ver, 1979), is set in Antarctica and New Zealand. In 1985, solar flares 
destroy Earth’s magnetic field and protective ozone layer, and the 
Anatarctic ice cap starts to disintegrate. Icequake is dedicated to James 
Dc Ivlillc, “Canada’s first explorer of the fabled Antarctic.” One of 
Kilian’s six radio plays is an adaptation of De Mille’s A Strange 
Manuscripti\x.'wz& broadcast by the CBCin 1972. (That same year, in 
the Journal of Canadian Fiction, he published a useful article on the 
novel, “The Cheerful Inferno of James De Mille.”) Tsunami (Van- 
couver, 1983), originally entitled Aftershock, a sequel to Icequake, is 
set in California and Vancouver and deals with the further conse- 
quences of the solar flares. In between these two disaster novels, Kilian 
published Eyas (Toronto 1982), a dawn-of-time epic saga set ten 
million years in Earth’s future. It contains fantasy elements and is 
perhaps Kilian’s best novel. The god-haunted juvenile protagonist, 
Eyas, saves his people from the army of Brightspear and heralds a new 
age. More typically, Kilian’s world is dominated by giant multicultural 
corporations, and Vancouver is frequently used as a setting. Survival, 
the acquisition of power by the weak (often younger characters), and 
the forging of new societies are favorite themes. His characters, 
unfortunately, are generally underdeveloped. 

French-Canadian SF received a boost in 1973 with the arrival of 
feisabeth Vonarburg. She was born in Paris in 1947 and lived in 
BlancMesnil, a distant suburb of Paris, until age seven, when the fam- 



ily moved to the small village ofSergines in the Yonne region. Between 
1965 and 1972 she studied at the university in Dijon, writing her 
M.A. thesis on the evolution of themes in “fantastique” (super- 
natural) literature and inSF (1969), especially that of the double. Since 
coming to Quebec she has taught courses in literature, SF, and fantasy 
at the University of Quebec at Chicoutimi (where she lives) and, until 
1987, at Rimouski. Her series of articles in Solaris, numbers 32-43 
(1980-81), explaining how to write SF has been revised and expanded 
(without the SF focus) as Comment krire des histoires, ^uide de 
Eexplorateur {JAontriz[, 1986). She became a Canadian citizen in 1976 
and embarked on a Ph.D. program in creative writing at the University 
of Laval in 1983 (completed in 1988 with a dissertation entitled “La 
deuxiemc naissance: entre la meme et I’autre”). She is important as a 
prolific SF critic and theorist, as a translator (ten titles up to 1990), as 
an advocate for, and animator of, Quebec SF (she is heavily involved in 
Quebec fandom, about which more in the “Quebec Scene” section 
below), and as a successful SF author. All of this makes her the leading 
figure in Quebec SF today. 

Elisabeth Vonarburg first encountered SF at age 16 through he 
matin des magicins (1960; translated by Rollo Myers in 1963 as The 
Dawn of Magic) by Louis Pauwels and Jacques Bergier, who quote from 
numerous SF works. From that point on, she read widely in the genre 
and was particularly impressed by the works of Theodore Sturgeon, 
Clifford Simak, Cordwainer Smith, Keith Roberts, A. E. van Vogt, 
Samuel R. Delany, and by Ursula K. Le Guin’s The Left Hand of 
Darkness (1969). Like Kingsbury, Vonarburg wrote an important but 
as yet unpublished “first ‘novel’ . . . , a 1,000-page multi-century saga 
with which I am still grappling now and then these days; it’s still alive 
and meaningful for me, somehow, after tenty-two years; while writing 
my Ph.D. dissertation, I found our that almost all my subsequent fiction 
has its source there” (letter to Ketterer, 3 December 1988). That 
subsequent fiction up to 1983 includes twelve stories, six of which are 
collected in UOeilde la (Longueuil, 1980; the first of the Quebec 
SF line “Qironiques du fotur”). “Maree Haute” (Requiem, January 
1978), her first published story, appears in an English translation as 
“High Tide” in Maxim Jakubowsld’s international anthology Twenty 
Houses of the Zodiac (London, 1979; French, German, and Swedish 
editions were also published). Her postholocaust novel, Le silence de la 
cite, appeared in 1981 in the “Presence du futur” series issued by the 
Paris publisher Denoel (publisher of the French edition of the Jaku- 
bowski anthology). Since it is the 1988 English translation of that 
fiovcl which has launched Vonarburg’s international reputation, I will 
delay discussion of it until chapter 8. Here it is sufficient to note that 
Vonarburg’s work is often feminist in character, but nonpoleraical, 
that it incorporates believable characters and relationships and an 
important psychological dimension, and that Le silence de la cite won 
two French prizes , the Grand Prix de la SF fran 9 aise (making her the first 
person outside ofFrance and the first woman to win that award) and the 
Prix Rosny Aine.^^ 

Ihe second half of this essay will appear in our next issue. 



David Ketterer’s previous book is Imprisoned in a Tesseract. 



The Face of the Waters by Robert Silverberg 

New York; Bantam, 1 991 ; $20.00 he; 353 pages 

reviewed by Robert Killheffer 



We plunge immediately into a quandary when confronting the 
latest Robert Silverberg novel: an excess of perspective, and at the same 
time not enough. It’s a problem we face with any writer (there arc not 
many) of Silverberg’s stature, still riding the wave of a long, volumi- 
nously productive career and not yet nearly done. The past weighs 
heavily, and it is difficult to treat the present book on its own terms 
alone, without making hasty comparisons (is it better than Dying 
Inside> more like The Book of Skulls or Lord Yalentineh Castle : ) which 
may do the work in question an injustice. 

But the shadows of books past may just as easily benefit a new one; 
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glancing references to the themes, symbols, images or concerns of 
fondly-rccallcd volumes may make this book appear by association to do 
more than it, on its own, actually does. 

So, unless one has read noSilverbergbefore,thcrcisno waytoread 
The Face of the Waters without feeling the haunting presence of the 
legions of books that have come before. We must bear this in mind as 
we sec what we arc offered this time. 

The .setup is classic Silverberg, reminiscent of any number of his 
novels and stories, from Downward to the Earth to the Majipoor series, 
in which a relatively small number of humans coexist with the natives on 




a world dominated by an alien species. In this case, the planet is Hydros, 
a water-covered world without any land at all, whose only surface 
features are the floating vegetal islands built by the reticent natives, 
predictably icthyoid creatures called by themselves Dwellers and, by the 
less tolerant humans, Gillies. The humans live in tiny colonies on the 
Dwellers’ islands; they are descendants of criminals exiled to Hydros, a 
backwater planet without a spaceport — ^which means no one can leave. 
Metals are scarce, and the technological level of both the humans and 
the Dwellers is quite low, 

The viewpoint character, Valben Lawler, is likewise typical of 
Silverberg: a man of middle years, educated, unmarried, unsatisfied 
vidth what he secs as unexceptional accomplishments in his life, mild- 
ly addicted to a natural tranquilizer which numbs his dissatisfac- 
tions. Lawler also has a passionate interest in antiquities, particularly 
relics and memories of Earth, which we are told was destroyed some 
centuries before. Lawler is the doctor on the island of Sorve, serving 
his community of 78 people, wishing for change but too afi-aid or too 
diffident to take matters into his own hands (as some others have 
done) and skip firom island to island, looking for excitement and a 
better life. 

But soon enough matters come to a head anyway. Nid Delagard, 
rich fi-om trading between islands and with the Dwellers, offends the 
natives severely, and nothing will assuage their wrath. The humans must 
leave Sorve, to seek anewhomeifanyofthe other islands will have them. 
Shocked and terrified, but without choice, the Sorve colonists take to 
Delagard’s ships, and set off on the vast ocean of Hydros. 

The parallel is most obvious from the start — these pocket human 
communities are very much like those of Diasporan Jews, barely 
tolerated by the larger alien societies in which they live, with no way to 
leave and nowhere to go. The Face of the Waters features two sorts of 
parallel exile: that of the colonists from Sorve Island, and that of all 
humanity from their home planet Earth. 

For Lawler, the latter is the most significant, and the phrasing of 
his thoughts on the subject leaves no doubt about the allusive connec- 
tions, As he tells Sundira Thane, a Sorve woman who had come there 
from another island: 

“All the other galactic races have a home world, but not us. 

We have to live scattered across hundreds of worlds .... 
Tolerated, more or less, by the various alien creatures on 
whose planets we’ve managed to find a bit of a foothold.” 

(p. 93) 

If this sort of rhetoric is not clear enough, Silverberg offers other 
unmistakable clues, as in a conversation between Lawler and Father 
Quillan, the resident Catholic priest: 

Quillan said, “You know the whole Bible by heart, 
do you?” 

“Only this little bit. It’s the first page. I couldn’t make 
any sense out ofthe rest ofit, all those prophets and kings and 
battles and such.” 

“And Jesus.” 

“That part was in the back. I never read that far (p. 1 25 ) 

Lawler knows only the Old Testament. 

The baldness of the allegory here might have made for a tedious 
and preachy book, had it been accompanied by a dogmatic perspective. 
This is a problem that sometimes haunts Orson Scott Card’s Alvin 
Maker series, in which parallels to Mormon history and belief arc 
abundant. Card is certain about the answers to the questions he poses; 
he is a teacher, offering instruction to the reader. But Silverberg is no 
preacher; he is not so sure of the solutions, for himself or for his 
characters, and this is one of the strengths of his work. Through the 
skeptical, confused Lawler, he presents the plight ofhumanity (and thus 
the exiled Jews) with balance and consideration. The exiles arc not all 
saints and martyrs, but real people with fruits and bad habit.s and 
individual identities. And the homeland is not a paradise: 

“I don’t know what kind of place it was,” [says Lawler of 
Earth]. “I suspect it was pretty crowded and shabby and dirty 



toward the end, or there wouldn’t have been such a big 

emigration from it The only thing I know is that it was our 

home once. We should never forget that. Our real and true 
home.” (p. 111-112) 

In Lawler’s feelings for an Earth he has never seen, we perceive 
something ofthe rationale behind the Jews’ devotion to Israel, though 
it may be a war-tom desert, and they may never have been there. 

For Silverberg, the significance of exile itself is complex. While 
Lawler feels p.dn and longing when he thinks of lost Earth, he has a 
much different reaction when leaving Sorve: 

He realized that he didn’t mind leaving Sorve. . . . 
Leaving here was something he could handle. It was more 
than that, even. The prospect of going from here was — 

Exhilarating? Could that be it? 

Exhilarating, yes. (p. 82) 

Lawler finds that this forced exile offers him the opportunity for change 
and excitement he had been unable to find for himself before. 

Once at sea, the Sorve fleet encounters various horrific monsters 
and a violent, deadly storm which take lives and erode morale. When the 
other islands won’t take them in, the leaders ofthe fleet — chiefly Nid 
Delagard — decide their only hope lies at the Face of the Waters, a 
mysterious, legendary place the Dwellers won’t go near. By the time the 
other exiles learn of Delagard’s plan, it is far too late to turn back. 

A new issue comes to the forefront of the book now: in a world of 
uncertainty and powerlcssness, without refuge and facing imminent 
death, how can people react and survive? Like the reckless conquistador 
in Werner Herzog’s Aguirre: The Wrath of God, Delagard focuses his 
mind on a distant, possibly imaginary goal. His response is to conquer, 
to force order onto a chaotic world; 

“The Face is up for grabs, and we can grab it. . . . And we 
can settle on it, we can build on it, we can frrmit. We can make 
it give us the thing we most want.” 

“And what is it, the thing that we most want?” Lawler 
prompted .... 

“Power,” said Delagard. “Control . . . .” (p. 223) 

On the other hand, Quillan seeks the Face for a different reason. 
He too is overwhelmed by the feelings of helplessness and purposeless- 
ness, and he hopes to find the proof of his frith at the Face, to come into 
the bosom of God and be relieved ofthe terrible fear and uncertainty: 
“I believe that the Face is literally a paradise. I think it’s Eden. Literally. 

. . .Iwould like to think that Heis there. Healways is wherever Paradise 
is.” (p. 226) 

I.awlcr steers between the two extremes. He cannot give himself 
over to either panacea, the pursuit of control nor faith in a higjier or- 
der. He faces the truth of his predicament though it is painful and cold. 
“ ‘Somehow,’ ” he says, “ ‘I endure it.’ ” (p. 227) 

Some reviewers have complained that the long odyssey which 
occupies the middle ofthe bookis too aimless, that though it teems with 
weird crcauircs and disastrous events, it lacks significance — it just fills up 
space. There’s something to this. A lassitude does overtake the book for 
a time, and the events of the journey do seem to go on frr longer than 
their importance to the novel would justify. But it also seems to me that 
this formlc.s.sness has a point of its own, and though it may resultin a loss 
of narrative tension, it is also unavoidable. For Lawler, the universe has 
no underlying purpose and events have no end which humans can 
divine — we must make our way in ignorance — and Silverberg presents 
this as the most reasonable, acceptable (and difficult) position to hold. 
If so, it fidlows that the events ofthe journey ought not to have a clear 
structure or pur}>osc; that would undermine Lawler’s viewpoint. At one 
point, Silverberg uses this justifieation rather clearly, through Lawler: 
“ ‘Things happen,’ ” says the doctor, “ ‘the way the Golden Sun 
happened to disappear in the night, and we don’t necessarily find out 
why.’ ” (p. 227) Nor docs the reader. But the purposelessness of events 
is essential to Silverberg’s theme. 

When they do at last come to the Face, only one ship, the flagship 
with Delagard, Quillan, Sundira, and Lawler aboard, remams, and 
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Silverberg plunges fully into the most difficult question of the book, 
one which has been a subject of his work throughout his career: how 
to balance, if possible, the identity and freedom of the individual and 
membership in a community. For the Face, it seems, is the heart of the 
planet -wide organism, a gaiaic unity which encompasses all of the 
lifefbrms of Hydros, from the Dwellers to the sea monsters to the 
seaweed. The humans have suffered because they are not part of the 
planetary body — ^the only way to be at peace with Hydros is to join it, 
to allow it to absorb you and bond with your mind. Some of the Sorve 
Islanders are immediately attracted to the Face and go ashore, where 
they are quickly absorbed. 

So here we have the conundrum which has invested Silverberg’s 
best work with its unique power and fascination. From Dying Inside to 
Tom O^Bedlam, Silverberg has set up circumstances in which his 
characters must choose the pain and loneliness and uncertainty of their 
independence, or trade them for security and comfort by offering 
themselves to the community — or, so much more difficult, do as 
Andrew Battell does in Lord of Darkness, find a way to balance the two, 
to have the cake and eat it too. 

It’s refreshing to see Silverberg grappling with this issue again, 
and it makes The Face of the Waters)ras most ambitious and interesting 
book in some time. Unfortunately, the knottiness of the problem 
seems to defeat him in this novel. As more and more Sorve Islanders 
go over to the Face, and Lawler is left alone with Sundira, vowing never 
to go, we can see that Silverbergis not sure howto resolve the question. 
WHch way is better? He has not left himself any way to compromise; 
either they must join or they must refuse. 

Silverberg tries to suggest that joining is not really an absolute 
surrender. When Quillan, converted, comes back to try to persuade 
Lawler to join, Lawler asks, 

“Are you Father Quillan, or are you the Face speaking?” 

“Both. I am of the Face now.” 

“But you still perceive yourself as the priest Father 

Quillan, dwelling within the entity that is the Face of the 

Waters?” 

“Yes. Yes, exactly.” 

“How can that be?” Lawler asked. 



“Come and see,” said Quillan. “You remain yourself. And 

yet you become something infinitely greater.” (p. 332) 

But this argument does not convince. The joined humans, such as 
Quillan, do not seem like independent minds; they have lost all their 
drive and will, speaking like brainwashed Moonie disciples. Perhaps, as 
is suggested , the satisfection of their worldly desires by the Face leaves 
them calm and happy — but how can we tell? How can they? Before, 
Delagard wanted to conquer — but has he? No. So ifhe is now contented, 
it is because the Face has removed that desire — so is he free? 

No . Without their desires, dreams and ambitions, the joined are not 
free, they arc slaves. Tragically, individual identity is bound up as much 
in our anger, frustration, disappointment and sorrow as in our joy, 
pleasure and contentment. The joined don’t seem fully hu m an when 
they are so supernaturally satisfied. 

So SOverberg (through Lawler and Sundira) waffles. One moment, 
he’s for joining — Lawler questions his backward -looking dreams: “. . . 
there was no hope of regaining the lost ancestral home. They must move 
on — They must transform themselves” (p. 351 ). Then, moments later: 
“He fought it. Frantically, furiously, he struggled with it, hacking with 
desperate urgency at the strands of alien power that seemed to be 
invading him” (p. 352). 

But at last he gives in. Just like that. But there is no satisfaction in 
it, for I/awler or the reader. The decision feels arbitrary, as ifit might just 
as well have gone either way, and the arguments for joining are still not 
convincing enough. “On whatever world you might find youself living,” 
Lawler decides, “it is your task to make yourself fully apart of that world. 
Otherwise you will always bean outsider, alien and alienated” (p. 351). 
But earlier, as we saw, Silverberg acknowledged both the despair and the 
invigoration of exile and alienation. In the end, though joining techni- 
cally wins this round. The Face of the Waters offers no solution to the 
question it raises. Silverberg continues to wrestle with it, trying one way 
and then the other, never completely satisfied. 

And perhaps he never will be. Perhaps this is the sort of central 
human puz/.Ie that will haunt us until our deaths, until the choice of 
joining or refusing is torn from our grasps. Perhaps that is why, whenever 
Silverberg returns to this theme, the result is a thoughtful, intelligent, 
intriguing btjok such as The Face of the Waters. 



Alexei Panshin 

Greater Work and Lesser Work 



The Function of Myth 

Olaf Stapledon once wrote: “A true myth is one which, within 
the universe of a certain culture (living or dead), expresses richly, and 
often perhaps tragically, the highest admirations possible within that 
culture. A ^se myth is one which either violently transgresses the 
limits of credibility set by its own cultural matrix, or expresses ad- 
mirations less developed than those of the culture’s best vision.” 

Among writers of SF, there are many who perceive it as having 
a true mythic function. 

Ben Bova, writer and editor of SF, says: “Science fiction, with 
its tremendous worldview, with all oftime and space to play with, gives 
its adherents a view that spans galaxies and aeons, a breadth of vision 
that exposes provincialism and prejudice for the petty concepts that 
they are. This is the world view that a modern mythology must have.” 

There is a very great danger in the mythic function. The eminent 
student of myth, Joseph Campbell, says: “The chronicle of our 
species, from its earliest page, has been not simply an account of the 
progress ofman the tool-maker, but — more tragically — a history of the 
pouring of blazing visions into the minds of seers and the efforts of 
earthly communities to incarnate unearthly covenants.” 

Frank Herbert noted this same ambiguous potential when he 
said: “Much depends upon the way we integrate the myth world of 
our wishes into the physical experiences that define who we arc as an 
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animal society.” 

If SF is indeed contemporary mythology, then those visionaries 
who present the mythic dimension to the "animal society” of the late 
twentieth century bear a particularly grave moral responsibility. 

It is the visionary who joins society and the mythic dimension. 
His job is one of “re-linking” man and what is beyond us. 

As Theodore Sturgeon once wrote: “All through man’s literary 
history, his ‘moral tales,’ his fantasies, satires, parables, and allegories 
have reflected religious influence and are stitched through and through 
with that metaphorical, fabulous (in the true sense of the word) quality 
which has now flowered into science fiction.” 

If the visionary bears a responsibility for the quality and effect of his 
connection to society, so also must he connect appropriately with what 
Sturgeon calls “the infrarational” — “that source of belief, faith, and 
motive which exists beside and above reason.” 

Snirgcon tells us that the urge to worship has its origin in the 
infrarational. He says: “We will never succeed in reaching our optimum 
as a .species until wc learn the nature of the infrarationai. We may fail as 
a .species unless wc do.” 

Mci.ster Hckhart said: 

“One grain of seed grows to be rye. The nature of another causes 
it to grow into wheat and never to stop until its end has been achieved. 
But this grain has the capacity to turn into everything and so it submits, 




and goes to its death, in order to change into everything. 

“And this piece of copper metal canbe changed into gold and it will 
never stop changing until its end has been attained. Indeed, wood may 
become stone, but even more than that, it may become anything at all 
by being put into the fire and burned up. It will take on the fire’s nature 
if only it may be united to the One and thus come to its eternal essence . 
Indeed, wood and stone, bone and grasses, all began in one essence. 

“i^d if it is like this with visible nature, what shall it be like with 
that nature which is so pure that it seeks neither this nor that, but only 
to outgrow all it forms and hurry on?” 

Myth in any era is produced by a collaboration between the 
infrarational and the best knowledge of the time. This mutuality, this 
mythic marriage, can be seen symbolized in the name science fiction. 
Science, as Sturgeon pointed out, derives from the word scientia^ or 
“knowledge.” Ketion comes from the Latin fingere, “to form, mold, or 
devise.” Science fiction, then, combines knowledge and context — 
knowledge based in the rational, context based in the infi-arational. 

How this works in praaice, and where the balance between the 
two lies, may be seen in this comment by Damon Knight: 

“I do not think I know very much about the unconscious. But I 
am certain I have one, because I use it (or it uses me) every day; it 
does about ninety per cent of the creative work I put out. My un- 
conscious gets ideas (as opposed to gimmicks); T’ never do. My 
unconscious dictates the form and mood of stories, and often supplies 
whole scenes and characters. I am just the scribe; I tinker with the work 
as it goes along in order to give it surface coherence and logic, but I have 
to keep in touch at intervals with the unconscious as I do so; if I don’t, 
the product gets very flat indeed.” 

Similarly, Ursula Le Gtiin says: 

“The interspersed chapters in LefiHftnd, the ‘local myths,’ repre- 
sent quite directly the efforts of my unconscious to explain to my 
conscious mind just what I was doing— where I was going— as I worked 
out (before and during the writing) the apparently rational, science- 
fictional actions and motivations and situations of the book. When in 
difficulties, in other words, I fall back into my native tongue, which is 
that of non-intellectualized fantasy, daydream, symbol, myth.” 

In every society, including our own, active, contemporary myth 
has two functions. One of these functions is social consolidation. 
Myth, as it were, takes the deepest and truest knowledge of the society 
and its highest ideals and places them on a billboard for all to see. In 
this way, myth offers a standard of behavior and thought to the many. 
It centrdizes the vision of the culture, focusing attention on the 
problems and projects of the age. 

The Pyramids were built through the power of myth, not the 
power of the whip, in order to demonstrate that people with their eyes 
fixed on a common invisibility, pulling together, can perform the 
otherwise impossible. Whips cannot command vision; neither can 
they coordinate the efforts of the many. Myth can. 

The other function of myth, for those able to perceive it, is not in 

the maintenance oftheformaisocialenterprise, however useful this may 

be, but to lead the individual toward awareness of his true nature and 
potential. In the language of mythmaking, the carctaking and protec- 
tion of the psychostatic portion of humanity is known as the Ixtsscr 
Work. The Greater Work is the transformation and completion of man. 

As a mythic construction, building the Pyramids served the Lesser 
Work by unifying the state, providing employment, stimulating the 
economy, and a host of other temporal benefits now long forgotten. 

But today, the significance ofdie Great Pyramid is not the material 
society its building engendered. Like the tourist revenues which it 
continues to produce for Egypt after all these years, this is part of the 
Lesser Work. 

As far as the Greater Work is concerned, however, the true 
significance of the Great Pyramid also continues. The knowledge and 
ideals that were combined in its construction arc still present — even 
though they may be veiled from the modern eye. As it did at first, as it 
always has, the Great Pyramid points the way— not to its builders, not 
to the past, not to the sky— but to the invisible, and to the unfinished 
Greater Work. 

That is why its pyramidion is missing. 
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Who Is Mrs. Brown? 

Recently, Ursula Le Guin — seconded by Michael Bishop — has 
held up to U.S that a central concern ofSF should be “Mrs. Brown.” 
This Mrs. Brovm is the representative of ordinary humanity and the 
fundamental experiences and qualities of ordinary human life. 

To sa\’ this much is to say what is undeniable. If Mrs. Brown is the 
representative of ordinary humanity and the fundamental experiences 
and qualities of ordinary human life, then SF really cannot be ac- 
counted serious literature if it ignores Mrs. Brown. 

But who is Mrs. Brown? How do we imagine her? 

If we accept the original premise that Mrs. Brown is central to sf, 
then it becomes a matter of central importance to say which Mrs. Brown 
we imagine and how we assume ourselves to relate to her. 

It is also relevant to say what kind of SF we imagine. 

It is easy to be sentimental and patronizing about Mrs. Brown. 
We sec her every day, a lump from the suburbs, trudging through life. 
A prisoner of who and what she thinks she is. A prisoner of what others 
rhinlc she is. 

She’s the symbol of futility; 

Mrs. Brown can’t help herself. She was bom that way. She learned 
one thing in her life, and that was wrong. She’s never learned a thing 
since. 

She won’t learn. She won’t think. She won’t change. 

She is Mrs. Brown Rock, always has been and always will be. 

But if this is our Mrs. Brown, what do we have to do with her, her 
rote opinions, and her experience (such as it is) of life, beyond noting 
them and passing by? If this is our Mrs. Brovm, what business does she 
have with SF? 

It is the job of mundane literature to catch the fun of being a 
rock forever and ever, and to represent the conditions of rockhood 
with exacting accuracy. It is the job of mimetic writers, hypnotized 
by the surface of things, to represent good old Mrs. Brown who lost 
her husband, father, brother and son in the war, and ever since has 
lived in a coat closet with her darning needles, her lump of coal, her jar 
of lard and her pussycat. 

But noting her condition, dwelling in it, loving it, fondling 
it, revelling in it forever and ever, whatever else it may be, is not 
SFnal. SF is not a literature about the limitations of existence. The 
limitations of existence are ephemeral, constantly changing. 

It i.sn’t that Mrs. Brown Rock is a prisoner of the particular cir- 
cumstances of life in Pharaonic Egypt, where she lived in a shack out 
behind the pyramids, or of Victorian England, where she lived on 
grains of wheat painfiilly picked out of sparrow turds, or of contem- 
porary suburban life in California, where she lives in a ranch house 
with a pool and drinks too much. This Mrs. Brown is a prisoner of 
her own decision to be psychostatic. In any era you name she would be 
limited by whatever condition she found herself in, whether she was a 
scullery maid or a countess. 
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SF isn’t a literature about the limitations of existence. It recog- 
nizes their ephemerality and refuses to take them seriously. SF is a 
literature about the limitations of imagination. 

If Mrs. Brown Rock refuses to imagine, refuses to learn, refuses to 
change, then SF has nothing to do with her. And she, quite likely, 
has nothing to do with sf, whose representations of change and the 
unknown only freak and disturb her. 

This Mrs. Brown cannot be our Mrs. Brown. Let us leave her in 
peace to her cronies and her mahjong tiles. She didn’t notice us while 
we were here — as though we were completely invisible. She won’t 
miss us when we are gone. 

An observer protests; “But what you are saying isn’t real. It isn’t 
serious. It takes no account of the fact that life is really pretty grim. 
No matter how young you start, how bright you may be, how tal- 
ented you are, how much power and pleasure you command, it is all 
doomed to end badly. All roads lead to one end: being a mad, sad old 
bag of shit turned endlessly on the spit of a nursing home bed by care- 
less and malevolent morons. What of that?” 

I answer: “I’m sorry. Such fates are there to be imagined by 
writers of ephemeral literature, overpowered by the appearance of 
things. Mr. Brown Rock the writer — a sensitive rock, writing for other 
sensitive rocks. Mr. Brown Rock the writer is read by that Mrs. Brown 
Rock who lives in the ranch house in California and drinks too much. 
He gives her one more reason for self-pity.” 

“That’s pretty callous. You take no account of human suffering.” 
“SF takes the suffering ofthe psychostatic into account. It simply 
doesn’t accept that suffering as final and sufficient. If Brown Rocks 
choose to be Brown Rocks and dwell on the fate of Brown Rocks, as 
they imagine them to be, and then wallow in the joyous pain of being 
a Brown Rock, that is hardly the fault or the concern of SF.” 

“Let me speak to you in a way that you cannot ignore!” the 
observer says. “I was recently down in the subway in New York City. 
I saw a woman hobbling along the subway platform on a four-legged 
walker-crutch with all her possessions in a shopping bag. She was old 
and ugly, a lump. She was wrapped in filthy rags and bandages, and she 
reeked of sickness and disease. She was so awful that everyone hurried 
past her and looked away. Let thatho. your Mrs. Brown. What is SF if 
it doesn’t take that Mrs. Brown into account? Not worth taking very 
seriously, I would say.” 

“Do I understand that you would choose to pick up a mimetic 
novel about such a Mrs. Brown, sentimentalize about her, and then 
feel that you had read a serious work of literature?” 

“Don’t evade the question! Does SF take this Mrs. Brown 
into account?” 

“It could. Mostly it wouldn’t. Mrs. Brown the shopping bag lady 
has her own business and it isn’t exactly the same as the business of sf. 
She hangs out on subway platforms in New York warning those lost in 
materiality of their heedlessness. SF, for its parr, doesn’t hang out 
much on contemporary subway platforms. Instead, it is off leading the 
would-be psychoactive through some ofthe foothills of human possi- 
bility. Way out there, it doesn’t encounter Mrs. Brown much. Mrs. 
Brown herself is well beyond SF. As one who has explored the far- 
thest reaches of human possibility, she doesn’t need to play with ray 
guns and rocketships.” 

“What are you saying? 

“I’m saying that Mrs. Brown the shopping bag lady is not a 
proper object of your pity. She knows far more than you.” 

“How do you presume to say thati" 

“Well, we did agree at the very beginning that ‘Mrs. Brown’ was 
to represent the fundamental experiences of humanity, did we not? 
But, as it happens, I know Mrs. Brown the shopping bag lady and I can 
tell you for her that the true facts of the situation when you saw her in 
New York were quite other than you imagined them to be. Mrs. Brown 
is fully human. She knows that the only human things that endure arc 
those that cannot be lost in a shipwreck — and demonstrates this by 
living as an eternal shipwreck and yet enduring as a fully realized hu- 
man being. If you could stand to look past the outward ruin of Mrs. 
Brown and perceive the treasure within, what might not be possible 
to you? You might even become human yourself Mrs. Brown hopes 
for it. She longs to be recognized.” 
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“I can’t get over it,” the observer says, shaking his head. “You 
mean to tell me she was really somebody important all the time?” 

I say: “She remembers you, too.” 

“She does?” 

“Yes. You were one of those who held your nose and ran away.” 

The observer departs abrupdy. 

We have imagined two different Mrs. Browns so for, both with an 
equal claim to be a representative of ordinary humanity — Mrs. Brown 
Rock, the old lady with the jar of lard and the lump of coal who was 
eaten by her pussycat one winter, only nobody noticed, and Mrs. 
Brown, the Diogenes of the subway. Neither of these Mrs. Browrrs 
has much to do with SF. The level of consciousness of one Mrs. Brown 
is well below that of SF. The other is far above it. 

If there is a Mrs. Brown who is just right for SF, who is she? How 
should we imagine her? 

As long as we are looking for Mrs. Brown outside otirselves, we 
have to be lost in error. The only Mrs, Brown that we can responsibly 
imagine is one who is as much of a human being as we and whose 
experiences and qualities are equivalent to our own. 

We are the l^s. Brown that SF must take into account. No one 
else is. 

Mrs. Brown knows as much as you and I do. Her experience oflife 
is as deep and sensitive . Her human endowment is the same. Her human 
prospects arc exactly the same as yours and mine. 

Now — ^what does sf have to do with such a Mrs. Brown? 

There is a saying that capacity is equivalent to breadth of vision. 

The Mrs. Brown to whom SF is appropriate has to be the Mrs. 
Brown who knows that while she may be a rock today, she will surely 
be a rainbow tomorrow. 

Serving SF 

Before we were, SF was. 

Fred Pohl has said: “You don’t love a person just because she 
rewards you . The person is rewarding because you love her. So it is with 
me and .science fiction. For the gifts she has given me I am truly grateful. 
But I loved her on sight, giftlcss, and it looks as if I’ll go on doing it as 
long as I live.” 

'I'his love, which recognizes that SF is more real than we our- 
selves arc, is a necessity for all those readers and writers who would 
connect themselves with SF’s reality. That love of this sort is felt must 
be apparent to spectators at science fiction conventions, readers ofSF 
ftn magazines, and observers ofthe careers of SF writers and editors. 

As Pohl, who has been a reader, writer, editor, agent and antholo- 
gist of SF, has said: “By now it is clear to the slowest observer, even to 
me, that I have committed my life to science fiction. It is frir to ask why. 

I mean. I’m smart enough. I could have had several quite different ca- 
reers, and some of them, at least at the time, looked a lot more attrac- 
tive in terms of dollars and pride. When you come right down to it, is 
making up lies about things that never happened really a respectable way 
for a grown man to spend his days? I have been asked that question. And 
yes, dear friends, there have been times — a whole lot of times, though 
not so many of them recently — when I have asked it of myself. The 
question is rational enough, but it has only a nonrational answer: love. 

1 do it because I’m in love. A long time ago, maybe when I was twelve, 
maybe even younger, I fell in love with writing science fiction. Through 
many turpitudes and dalliances, I have stayed in love ever since.” 

In a like manner, under the title “Science Fiction, I Love You,” 
Isaac Asimov writes: “There was a time forty years ago when I was not 
one of the great seminal influences of contemporary science fiction. I 
was only a kid , reading science fiction and experiencing in it an extreme 
of joy beyond description. I envy that kid, for I have never known such 
joy since and I never expect to. I have known other joys — ^the sales of 
.storie.s,the di.scovcry ofscxual love, the earning of advanced degrees, the 
sight of my newborn children — but none has been as unalloyed, as all- 
pervasive, a.s through and through, as reaching out for a new issue of a 
.science fictiofi magazine, grasping it, holding it, opening it, reading it, 
reading it, reading it . . 

Without this attitude of love, nothing is possible. All those who 




have learned through SF to realize some aspect of their true human- 
ity, have attained to the exact degree of their perception of the higher 
reality of SF and their service to it. 

It behooves an effective servant to place his master’s concerns 
above his own, or otherwise to be discharged from service. This may 
explain why certain writers or editors of science fiction, at one stage 
in their careers or at certain moments in time serving as clear conduits 
for the expression of SF, at some later moment may offer work that 
the heart of the true frn of sf recognizes as insincere. The heart knows 
love, and cannot be fooled. 

In the same way, there are spurious fans, readers who at one time 
may have found intimations of higher value in SF, but now have turned 
what was once a living activity into a rote, mechanistic collecting of 
editions. Where there is no love, there is perversion and trivialization. 

There will always be those who buy and sell sci-fi, and those who 
love SF. SF knows the difference. 

The fundamental question in dealing with SF is- — “Which is more 
real, SF or me?” 

The answer, quite clearly, is SF. 

If we can always bear in mind our true relativity, then an involve- 
ment with SF can be to our benefit. 

What SF literature has to offer to a lover in the first place is 
rectification of vision. By raising our state of consciousness out of its 
familiar context, SF permits us to perceive our own subjectivity. As 
A. E. van Vogt has written: “Reading science fiction lifted me out of 
the do-be-and-have world and gave me glimpses backward and for- 
ward into the time and space distances of the universe.” 

By this yardstick — ^this rule of objectification-— the do-be-and- 
have world of momentary material experience can be seen for what it is. 
Or as van Vogt says, “People are involved in such matters, and it’s all 
right that they are, But man is not going anywhere on that level of 
existence.” 

SF literature allows us to perceive the limitations of the materia] 
level of existence. This is only possible because the spirit of SF docs 
notreside in the material sphere. SF speaks to us of another level of 
existence than the do-be-and-have world in which man is going 
nowhere, and SF speaks to us from that level. SF is non-material, 
whatever temporary forms it may wear in any particular moment or 
in any given culture. Whatever its forms, SF always points beyond 
the material sphere to a more meaningful realm ofthought and action. 
SF offers not only a yardstick by which to measure our this-worldly 
subjectivity, it offers us an other-worldly signpost. 

Precisely because SF is non-materialistic in nature, but presents 
itself in material forms, its ability to point a way can be lost to those 
who fixate on outward form to the exclusion of inner content. It is as 
though you had a nourishing tidbit to feed to a cat and dropped it in 
front of his nose — but the cat didn’t see it, being lost in a cattish rev- 
erie. So you point to the goodie, and say, “There you are. There.'" And 
all the cat can think to do is sniff at your finger. 

Adam: “The container is not the content.” 

Eve; “The color of the wine is the color of the bottle.” 
Pinch-me: “True wine has no color.” 

If the forms of SF are infinitely mutable, conforming as appropri- 
ate to the conventional patterns of thought within a given culture, wc 
might seek clues to the right attitude to take toward it from other 
cultures than our own, even though some of these materials may be 
couched in terms that are nominally “religious” or “psychological.” 
For instance, among the Traditions of Mohammed is this: 

“God said: Tnno way does My servant so draw near Me, as when 
performing those duties which I have imposed on him and My servant 
continues to draw Me through works of supererogation until I love 
Him. Then I become his ear and he hears through Me, and I become 
his tongue and he speaks through Me; I become his eyes and he secs 
through Me, and I become his hands and he holds through iMe.’ ” 

It is an order of experience such as this that is offered through SF. 
But without the proper attitude, nothing is possible. In Tadhkaratul- 
Auliya, Fariduddin Attar reports: “Shibli used to cry and weep so 



much in the beginning that people would rush to him and ask the rea- 
son for the tears. He would say, ‘I weep for I have failed to perform 
the duty that has been entrusted to me by the Lord.’ ” 

In just this way, a man dedicated to SF might blush in recognition 
of his true unworthiness when complimented by another SF master of 
greater capacity. At least, in The "Way the Future Was, Frcderik Pohl 
recounts this encounter with John W. Campbell: 

“A quarter of a century after we first met, it happened that we 
were on the same bill at a scientific seminar, the American Astronaut- 
ical Society’s annual Goddard Memorial Lectures. I gave the keynote 
address. That year’s theme was announced as ‘Technology and Social 
Progress: Synergy or Conflict?’ I took it seriously, and spread myself 
with a quantitative approach of my own devising to the question ofwhat 
‘progress’ really was. On the way home John turned up in the same 
Eastern Airlines shuttle to Newark. He patted my shoulder and said, 
‘Fred, you did real good for science fiction.’ And all of a sudden I was 
seventeen again, and I blushed like a fool.” 

One SF writer after another has testified that his stories come to 
him in dreams, or as bright imperative fragments, or as the dictation of 
a genie . This testimony should be taken very seriously as evidence of the 
transcendent origin and nature ofSF. From this point ofview, SF writ- 
ers, rather than being primary creators, are instruments of a 
higher order. 

SF is a weak spot in the fabric of material reality, a wellspring 
through which novation is released into the culture. TOiiiout a founda- 
tion in the reality of the unseen, SF could not present unknown and 
unknowable powers and aliens, and be so confident of the primacy 
of their unlcnowability as to insist that in their next appearance they 
should wear a new outward guise. 

Yet anything less than that is to be untrue to the transcendent and 
might even be called a failure of love. Or, as John Campbell once said 
of those who had forgotten the truth they were here to serve: “It is 
natural that when a man has had a success of a particular type that he will 
.seek to repeat that success. But this is precisely what I cannotust. It is 
not science fiction!” 

Those who arc mesmerized by the state of human activity and 
knowledge which immediately surrounds them may well accept this 
ongoingne.ss as being self-evident and sufficient. But those with more 
sensitive perceptions will appreciate novation when they see it entering 
the material sphere and Imow that its source lies elsewhere than in 
materiality. 

This may be the reason that Philip K. Dick, who declared that he 
derived much of the specific content of his stories from his dreams, 
could suggest that he might be drawing upon an extra-dimensional 
repository of knowledge; “Information has, then, become alive, with a 
collective mind of its own independent of our brains, if this theory is 
correct.” 

Perhaps SF’s most transcendent capability is its mirroring func- 
tion — giving back in kind what is offered to it. Because ofthis,ifforno 
other reason, our attitude toward sf should be one of honesty, sin- 
cerity and love. 

As Kurt Vonnegut has it: “We are what we pretend to be, so we 
must be careful about what we pretend to be.” True as this may be in 
terms of ordinary behavior, it has even greater application within the 
sphere of the creative imagination. 

If SF stories are the product of a leap of human consciousness 
from a base in the best knowledge and highest aspiration of a par- 
ticular culture . . . 

If SF .stories are the product of yearning and love and collabora- 
tion with that non-material living reservoir of higher knowledge of 
which Philip Dick speaks . . . 

If the rc.siilt of this collaboration is a mythic mirror which guides 
and directs the material conduct of a culture and of individuals within 
that culture . . . 

. . . then as SF readers and SF writers we had best be certain that 
our human contribution to this collaboration truly is the best knowl- 
edge and the highest aspiration available to us, and nothing less.^^ 

Alexei Panshin is at work on a new book, Deeper Than a Well and 
Higher Than the Sky: A Book About Transcendence. 
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Michael Cadnum’s writing is like a trip to an art museum. No 
matter how much I’m entranced by the quiet vistas of the Romanti- 
cists, or become caught up in the risk takers among the various schools 
of modern art, there comes a time when my brain eventually rebels. 
Art overdose. 

Let me out of here. 

And yet, because I do love art, I will always return to the museum. 
The same thing happens with Ni^htli^ht. I felt the need to set 
down the novel several times during my reading of it, only to find 
myself picking it up, again and again, until it was finished. 

Cadnum’s literary images are the type that blow me away as a 
reader, succinct and highly evocative. Like a supersaturated solution, 
they contain more than is seemingly possible, go beyond one hundred 
percent. In any given scene, Cadnum will zero in on one or two details, 
describing a single character action or object in a setting, and thereby 
conjure that subject’s entire surroundings. 

An example : during a scene toward the beginning of the novel , an 
elderly woman and a psychiatrist are dining in a small, walled garden 
behind a house in San Francisco. The two are discussing the woman’s 
fether. 

“My father was fascinated by secret places,” she contin- 
ued. “I have often wondered ifperhaps he had them build a 
secret room into this house. He could have, and no one 
would know it.” 

“Do you think he did?” asked Dr. Kirby, dabbing at his 
lips with linen that kept its folds even when shaken open, like 
the map of a totally empty countryside. 

Even if given only this one bit of description and conversational 
exchange, I could still imagine every detail about that garden and those 
characters, with photographic clarity. 

Unfortunately, Cadnum doesn’t know when to stop. No sooner 
has he stunned the reader with one fantastic stand-alone image than he 
clobbers him with another. He allows scant space for recovery and 
assimilation between complex descriptions, and as a result the pacing 
becomes slightly jerky in places, while the reader, himself, stops to 
contemplate. 

The premise for Ni^htlightis less original than Cadnum’s style. 
Ghosts are real, but one is likely to find them spending more time 
haunting the mind, or group of minds, which has evoked them than 
the corporeal world. Considering the novel’s poetic quality, however, 
this familiar theme only serves to make the book more accessible. 

Paul Wright, a restaurant reviewer, is approached by his aunt, 
Mary Lewas, to locate her grown son, who has gone missing . Len I.xwis 
is an odd one, has been since he was a young child. Unlike most 
children, Len was fond of the dark. In fact, he became addicted to 
studying it, to the point of keeping bizarre pets which curled up and 
died in the palest light. Over the years he has developed a knack for 
using a camera in near lightless conditions, and turned it into a career 
taking disturbing photographs of cemeteries. 

Len’s emotional balance is threatened as a child by his mother 
Mary, who shares her obsession over her dead father with him in 
unhealthy ways. By the time he reaches adulthood, Len is hearing his 
grandfather’s voice calling to him fi'om the grave, seeking to po.s.sc.s.s 
him. Answering the call, he goes searching for the man’s spirit in the 
wrilds of California’s wane country. Thus unfolds one of the book’s 
major conflicts. Is Len obsessed, possessed, or both? 

Nightlight is heavy with perversion, both obvious and subtle; 
obvious in the dysfunctional relationship between mother and son, 
subtle in Cadnum’s layered visions of Len and Mary’s dim, distorted 



world. Halfway into the book, I felt as if I were being smothered in sheet 
after sheet of figurative gray lint, used to wipe the nervous sweat and oils 
from the characters’ skin. This unwelcome closeness made the novel 
intriguing and gruesome, as well as difficult to read. 

During their search for Len, Paul and his significant other, Lise, 
counterweight the gloom of mother and son by proving to be relatively 
lighter and better-adjusted characters. But this leads me to the first of my 
two quibbles with the novel. 

Paul and Lise are presented as the protagonists in chapter one. Paul 
meets with Mary, who has a problem, her missing son. Together, Paul 
and Lise go off into the sinister woods on the hunt for Len. Paul’s and 
Lise’s story really starts to cook when, suddenly, seven straight chapters 
of backstor>’ about Mary and Len are dropped into the middle of the 
novel. 

The materia! in these chapters is essential. They do comprise Len’s 
and Mary’s story’, the explanation as to why Paul has been asked to 
intercede. I w'ould have preferred, however, that these chapters had been 
staggered throughout the novel. Read in a clump, they’re off-putting. 
Second quibble: long passages of unnatural dialogue. 

In an interlude between Len and Mary, set when Len is seven years 
old, mother and son discuss the death of a creature the boy has kept 
hidden in a dark closet. 

“This was bound to happen,” she [Mary] said. 

“I don’t .see why.” [Len] 

“It was just going to happen. Eventually, it always does.” 

“1 gave it everything it needed.” 

“Of course you did. And I’m sure it was happy.” 

“Naturally 1 knew that someday this would happen. I am 
not .so ignorant. Bur I thought it would be years from now. It 
was so safe here. So secluded. Nothing could hurt it.” 

Further down tlic page, Len goes on; 

“It told me that darkness was better than light. That light 
just showed the surface of things, but when it was dark you 
could sec what was really there.” 

Granted, wc arc led to believe that Len is being possessed by his 
grandfather, but not this early on in his life. Dialogue like this seems 
better suited to a staid and aged philosopher, than a seven-year-old, or 
even the grandfather’s spirit for that matter, since the man was never an 
intellectual, but an outdoorsman type, who died in a hunting accident 
with some birdshot. 

More outlandish dialogue occurs when three characters are riding 
to an urgent rescue on a bulldozer. While exposed to, and being battered 
by, a disastrous rainstorm, the three calmly talk over the specifics of the 
dozer’s handling capabilities, plus the various ramifications ofprocced- 
ing. Cadnum has set their rational speech to a nonsensical rhythm, 
reminding me of some of L. Frank Baum’s more fantastically absurd 
characters in the Oz books. 

Both f)f the abf)vc mentioned examples read as passages which have 
been manufactured by a creative and overly careful mind in order to make 
a point or points, rather than having evolved witli the rest of Cadnum’s 
highly-engrossing story. They give off the indulgent aura offinely-tuned 
observations about the nature of the universe which have been dropped 
into prose for us to marvel at. Cadnumis an award winningpoet, and with 
this first novel, I receive the impression that he has not set definitive 
boundaries between the two forms. Whether he should ever erect more 
concrete barriers between the forms is his decision. 

As a whr>lc, 1 found his focus on the incestuous relationship between 
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a mother and her son to be welcome in a literary landscape strewn with 
stories of father-daughter abuse. While his action sequences were not 
particularlyinventive,2^t^/^f%^tisanovelto enjoy forks delicately and 
precisely defined outrages, for gore which has little to do with blood. 
The fascination comes in Cadnum’s complexity as an artist of star- 
tlingly substantive ambiance and in watching him unravel his charac- 
ters to show us how they work, as ifpossessing the genetic code to thek 
souls. 

Ramsey Campbell’s Needing Ghosts also deals with specters that 
possess the mind. Unfortunately, his treatment of the theme is not 
nearly so successful as Cadnum’s. 

In this novella, our hero, a prominent novelist named Simon 
Mottershead, has been abused by his own talent. That talent is .so vast 
and oppressive to him that he has literally been overcome by it, and lost 
his way in life, to the extent that he spends more than nine-tenths of 
the book wandering about an unnamed metropolis, uncertain of his 
identity or purpose. 

There is a powerful short story in Needing Ghosts. Here, however, 
the bulk of that story takes place during the final tenth of the book. In 
the preceding sevenrypages, Campbell leads us on a rambling, episodic 
tour of a day in the life of the delusional Mottershead. The story is 
extremely disjointed, probably because of the character’s own sense of 
reality, but if Campbell is intending to make a point with this structure, 

I believe he could have come to it much sooner. 

The subject of fame ruining the writer is often a dicy one for an 
author to handle. It strikes so close to home it is sometimes difficult to 
be objective. King succeeded in Misery, but he took a completely 
different tack than Campbell has. In Misery, the abuse comes from 
without, in the form of a raving fan. In Needing Ghosts, fame’s 
downside turns inward on the protagonist. 

Mottershead is an author of fiction that plays at the very edge of 
reality. His obsession with his work has caused him to think more and 
more about it, with “ ‘an intensity best described as neurotic.’” 

It is this doubt as to what is real, evident fi-om the start, which 
makes Needing Ghosts so impenetrable. As in the Cadnum novel, we are 
presented with an inside look at an individual beset by ghosts, in this 
case, the revenants of his once burgeoning career. The more Motter- 
shead has written, the more he has needed to write , until simply writing 
his stories failed to fulfill him. An irresistible urge to act them out took 
hold. Now, as the novella begins, he has become the hapless victim of 
his own narrative gift, and appears to be living his most famous 
character’s storyline. 

Two-thirds of the way through Mottershead’s pinball-like day, 
the character dredges up a fuzzy recollection that he is supposed to be 
searching for his family. Something horrible has happened to them and 
it his job to discover their fate. He needs them. They will tell him why 
he’s become this way. They wiD offer comfort. 

Given the story’s ending, thisis where Campbell should be tensing 
us up for the expected chills and terror to come. Yet at the time 
Mottershead remembers this, the protagonist’s thoughts about it are 
so brief, and so little emotion is attached them, that this vital plotpoint 
amounts to little more than a throwaway line of internal dialogue. 

Unlike Nightlight, there are no rational counterpoints to the main 
character. We are immersed in his madness, and never allowed an out- 
.side reference to sanity. Mottershead is so paranoid, his observations 
of, and reactions to, the world around him so off-base, that it is difficult 
to empathize with him. He quickly becomes an unreliable narrator. 

If, after reading the novella, one reviews the story description off 
the jacket flap, one assumes that Mottershead’s emotional imbalance 
was a secret we should not have realized until fer into the plot . But the 
dues are present fi’om page two onward. Mottershead imagines himself 
constantly persecuted by strangers. He believes people are lurking in 
the shadows talking about him, or following him for some unwhole- 
some purpose. He is terminally confused and dispossessed of his 
faculties. Everyone he meets seems alien, reacting to him with hostility 
and suspicion, no doubt since Mottershead himself is so bizarre and 
alienated. 

Forme, what this amounts to is a novella significantly less rcadcr- 
fi-iendly than Campbell’s Obsession or Ancient Images. Besides the 
neurotic’s viewpoint and meandering line of action, several stylistic 



aspects further contribute to the story’s inaccessibility. Unlike Cadnum, 
who paints us an entire world with a minimum of wordage, Campbell 
buries his storyline in detail after insignificant detail. There are no breaks, 
chapter or otherwise, throughout the novella. The paragraphs are long 
and visually dense, and there is very little dialogue. 

As Campbell seems to be fond of doing, he opens his tale by 
throwing a character at us who is designated only by a pronoun, in this 
case “he.” This he comes to consciousness in a dark, but bland and 
unpeopled setting, surrounded by a number of objects which appear 
difficult for the character, as well as Campbell, to describe with sufficient 
clarity. 

Campbell’s description of Mottershead at the beginning of the 
novella sends signals to the reader: 

He knows this dark. Though it feels piled against his eyes, it 
doesn’t mean he’s blind. He only has to lie there until he can 
tell where he is. As soon as his sense of his body returns he’ll 
know which way he’s lying. 

could give the impression that Mottershead is a vampke. This is only 
reinforced when his body is described: 

His arms are stretched out parallel to his body, his hands lie 
palms-downwards by his sides. How thin they are! . . . Now 
that he’s aware of the remainder ofhis body — the outstretched 
legs, the upturned toes, the tight skin over the ribs . . . 

It i.s not until Mottershead reaches the town that this expectation is 
belied and the reader knows she has been misled. 

Perhaps the most pervasive leitmotif in Needing Ghosts is manne- 
quins, dresser’s dummies which Mottershead runs across at different 
locales throughout the day. The image of the mannequin, while rela- 
tively firesh in prose, may seem all-too-common to those ftmiliar with 
horror films. I’m not certain how Campbell intended to use the image, 
since it is never connected directly either to Mottershead’s internal 
dilemma or to any action in the storyline. The mannequins are merely 
observed by Mottershead, and though his paranoia temporarily cranks 
up another notch upon seeing them, he has already had negative 
reactions of equal or greater intensity to many other more irmocuous 
objects. I can hazard several guesses as to their symbolism. Perhaps they 
signify that the character feels unreal, at odds with himself, or not put 
together. They might also relate to what he discovers when he returns 
home at the end of the story in which case the image, while extremely 
vague, embraces a certain sense. The feet is, however, that none of this 
is clear, and the mannequin image, which has almost been overused by 
other authors of the genre, fails to rise above a pedestrian creepiness. 

Viewed from the perspective of barebones storytelling, Campbell 
has set up a narrative that should work. The idea of not knowing who, 
what or where you are definitely could be interpreted as an urgent 
problem, one we as readers should care to follow to its conclusion. But 
the degree of mental fogginess given Mottershead’s character, com- 
bined with the noticeable lack of a threatening or clearly defined setting, 
only worked against, not for, my interest in continuing with the novella. 
\\ffiich is not to say I didn’t. 

Nor was I disappointed by the final eight pages, depicting 
Mottershcad’s return home. They were sharp and swift-moving by 
comparison, and contained the character’s most realistically portrayed 
interactions with others, namely his relationship with his family. It is 
here, just when the reader is misdirected into thinking some sense will 
be lent to poor Mottershead’s life, that Campbell executes a deft flip on 
reality and sends us slamming to the mental mat. 

By preference, I’d rather I hadn’t had to wade through so much to 
get at what is essentially a fine 5,000 word story. I liken it to my 
grandmother’s English walnut tree. Everyone in the femily loved 
grandma’.s walnuts, but the damned things didn’t drop to the ground 
procc.sscd as did the store-bought nuts. Each shell was surrounded bya 
shriveletl, black, tensile-strength membrane even a hammer couldn’t 
crack. The nuts, when finally opened, were the best. Yet everyone 
wondered, were they worth i^?f^ 



Claudia O^Keefe is the author o/Black Snow Days. 
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A Bibliographic Checklist of First Editions, by L. W. Currey 



MICHAEL BISHOP 
b. 1945 



ANCIENT OF DAYS. New Tork: Arbor House, [1985]. 

Boards with doth shelf back. First printing has code 1098 76 5 4 
32 1 on copyright page. 

AND STRANGE AT ECBATAN THE TREES. New Tork, Hu^ers- 
town, San Francisco, London: Harper & Row, Publishers, [1976]. 

Boards with cloth shelf back. First edition so stated on copyright 
page. Reissued as BENEATH THE SHATTERED MOONS. 

* AND STRANGE AT ECBATAN THE TREES . New Tork: Tor Books, 
[January 1990]. 

Wrappers. Tor Books 0-812-55964-9 ($3.50). Bound with THE 
COLOR OF NEANDERTHAL EYES by James Tiptrce, Jr. 

APARTHEID, SUPERSTRINGS, AND MORDECAI THUBAXA. 
Eugene, OR: Axolotl Press Pulphouse Publishing, [1989]. 

970 copies printed. Three issues, no priority: (A) Full brown 
leather, spine, front and rear panels stamped in gold. 110 copies of 
which 100 are numbered and ten are marked “P/C” in place of 
limitation number signed by Bishop and introducer Lewis Shiner. 
Note: Not issued in dust jadtet. (B) Brown doth, spine, front and 
rear panels stamped in gold. 325 copies ofwhich 300 are numbered 
1-300 and 25 are marked “P/C” in place of limitation number 
signed by Bishop and Shiner. (C) Tab wrappers, 535 copies of 
which 500 are unnumbered and 35 are marked “P/C” [paper- 
bound “P/C” copies not seen] signed by Bishop and Shiner. No 
statement of printing on copyright page. 

BENEATH THE SHATTERED MOONS. New Tork: Daw Books, 
Inc., [1977], 

Wrappers. First DAW printing, June 1977/1 23456789 on 
copyright page. DAW: ^Books No. 246 UW1305 ($1.50). Reprint 
of AND STRANGE AT ECBATAN THE TREES. 

* BENEATH THE SHATTERED MOONS and WHITE OTTERS 
OF CHILDHOOD. London: Sphere Books, [September 1978]. 

Wrappers. Sphere 7221 1682 9 (95p). 

Enlarged text. Collects BENEATH THE SHATTERED 
MOONS (a.k.a. AND STRANGE AT ECBATAN THE TREES) 
and “The White Otters of Childhood.” 

BLOODED ONARACHNE. [SaukCity, Wisconsin]: Arkham House 
Publishers, Inc., [1981]. 

First edition so stated on copyright page. 

CATACOMB YEARS. New Tork: Published by Berkley Publishing 
Corporation Distributed by G. P. Putnam^s Sons, [1979]. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. 



CLOSE ENCOUNTERS WITH THE DEITY: STORIES... [At- 
lanta, Georgia]: Peachtree Publishers Ltd., [1986] 

Two issues, no priority: (A) Brown boards with blue cloth shelf 
back, spine panel stamped in gold. (B) Wrappers. Peachtree 0- 
934601-07-0 ($8.95). 1st printing on copyright page. 

EMPHATICALLY NOT SF, ALMOST. Eugene, OR: Author^s Choke 
Monthly Pulphouse Publishing, [1 991 ]. 

Three issues, no priority: (A) Gray leather, spine and front panels 
stamped in silver. 50 numbered copies signed by Bishop. Note: 
This issue not published in dust jacket. (B) Gray cloth, spine and 
front panels stamped in silver. 300 numbered copies signed by 
Bi.shop. (C) Gray wrappers. Note: This issue not numbered or 
signed. No statement of printing on copyright page. Issued as 
Author^s Choice Monthly Issue Fifteen, December 1990. Note: Re- 
leased in January 1991. 

EYES OF FIRE. New Tork: Published by Pocket Books, [1980], 

Wrappers. First Pocket Books printinpt January, 1980/10 987654 
3 2 1 an copyright page. Pocket 82835-5 ($2.25). Rewrite of A 
FUNERAL FOR THE EYES OF FIRE. 

AT^O: A FUNERAL FOR THE EYES OF FIRE... [Worcester 
Park, Surrey]: Kerosina Books, 1989. 1026 copies printed. Three 
issues, no priority: (A) Quarter leather. 26 copies signed by Bishop. 
Note: This issue reserved by the publisher for private distribution 
[not seen]. (B) Red cloth, spine panel stamped in gold. 250 
numbered copies signed by Bishop. Note: Enclosed in cloth 
slipcase with hardbound copy of Bishop’s screenplay WITHIN 
THE WALLS OF TYRE. (C) Red boards, spine panel stamped in 
gold. 750 trade copies. First publication in Great Britain/First 
Hardcover edition on copyright page. First hardcover edition. 
Note: Follows text of 1980 Pocket Books edition; adds new 
introduction by Bishop. 

A FUNERAL FOR THE EYES OF FIRE. New Tork Ballantine Books, 
[1975]. 

Wrappers. First Printing: February, 1975 on copyright page. 
Ballantinc Books SF 24350 ($1.50). Rewritten as EYES OF FIRE. 

A LiTTl.E KNOWLEDGE. New Tork: Published by Berkley Publishing 
Corporation Distributed by G. P. Putnam^s Sons, [1977]. 

No .statement of printing on copyright page, 

NO ENEMY BUT TIME. New Tork: Timescape Books Distributed by 
Simon and Schuster, [1982]. 

Boards with cloth shelf back. First printing has code 1234567 
8 9 10 on copyright page. 



Note: This is part of a series of bibliographic checklists of sf and fantasy writers that will update, revise, and expand the standard reference work 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Authors by L. W. Currey, For the organizational principles and methodology used in this and future lists, please refer to 
the introduction to thatwork. Knowledgeable persons are invited to communicate addenda and corrigenda directly to L. W. Currey, Elizabethtown, NY 
12932. 
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ONE WINTER IN EDEN. [Sauk City, Wisconsin]: Arkham House 
Publishers, Inc., [1984]. 

First edition so stated on copyright page. 

* PHILIP K. DICKIS DEAD, ALAS. London: Grafton Books, [Novem- 
ber 1988]. 

WrzpptTS.GraftonBooksO-586-20151-3{£Z.99).Vuhh$hedetir]itr 

in the US as THE SECRET ASCENSION: PHILIP K. DICK IS 
DEAD, ALAS. 

THE SECRET ASCENSION: PHILIP K. DICK IS DEAD, ALAS. 
[New Xork]: Tor, [1987]. 

Boards. First printing: November 1987/. ../O 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 on 
copyright page. Issued later in Great Britain as PHILIP K. DICK 
IS DEAD, ALAS. 

STOLEN FACES. New Tork, Hagerstown, San Francisco, London: 
Harper & Row Publishers, [1977]. 

Boards with cloth shelf back. First edition so stated on copyright 
page. 

TRANSFIGURATIONS. New Tork Published by Berkley Publishing 
Corporation Distributed by G. P. Putnam^s Sons, [1979]. 

Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. 

UNDER HEAVEN’S BRIDGE. London: Victor Go llancz Ltd, [1980]. 
Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. With IAN 
WATSON. 

UNICORN MOUNTAIN. New Tork: Arbor House/William Morrow, 
[1988]. 

Boards with cloth shelf back. First edition/1 23456789 10 on 
copyright page. 

WHO MADE STEVIE CRYE? [SaukCity, Wisconsin]: Arkham House 
Publishers, Inc., [1984]. 

First edition so stated on copyright page. 

WITHIN THE WALLS OF TYRE: A SCREENPLAY... [Worcester 
Park, Surrey]: Kerosina Books, 1989. 

650 copies printed. Two issues, no priority: (A) Red doth, front 
and spine panels stamped in gold. 300 numbered copies. Notes: 
(1) Most copies distributed with limited issues of A FUNERAl. 
FORTHE EYES OF FIRE (Kerosina 1989). (2) Not issued in dust 
jacket. (B) Wrappers. 350 numbered copies. Trade issue. First 
edition so stated on copyright page. 



Edited Fiction 

...Changes. New Tork: Ace Science Fiction Books, [1983]. 

Wrappers. Ace Orijinal/July 1983 on copyright page. Ace Science 
Fiction 0-441-10260-3 ($2.75). Edited with short story “Rogue 
Tomato,” by Bishop. With LAN WATSON. At head of title: 
STORIES OF METAMORPHOSIS 

Light Years and Dark: Science Fiction and Fantasy Of and For Our 
Time. New Tork: Berkley Books, [1984]. 

Wrappers. Berkley trade paperback edition/November 1984 on 
copyright page. Berkley Science Fiction 0-425-07214-2 ($8.95). 
Edited, with introduction, notes and short story “Dog’s lives,” by 
Bishop. 

Nebula Awards 23: SFWA’s Choices for the Best Science Fiction & 
Fantasy 1987. SanDie^o New Tork London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Publishers, [1989]. 

Two issues, no priority: (A) Blue boards with maroon cloth shelf 
back, spine panel stamped in silver. (B) Wrappers. Harvest/HBJ 0- 
15-665475-X ($12.95) [not seen]. First edition/A B C D E on 
copyright page. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Bishop. 

Nebula Awards 24: SFWA’s Choices for the Best Science Fiction and 
Fantasy 1988. San Die_go New Tork London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Publishers, [1990]. 

Two issues, no priority: (A) Black boards with yellow cloth shelf 
back, spine panel stamped in metallic blue . (B ) Wrappers. Harvest/ 
HB/0-15-665474-1 ($13.95) [not seen]. Hrst edition/ ABCDE 
on copyright page. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Bishop. 

* Nebula Awards 25: Science Fiction Writers of America’s Choices for 
the Best Science Fiction and Fantasy 1988. San Die^o: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Publishers, [April 1991]. 

Two issues, no priority: (A) Black boards with yellow cloth shelf 
back, spine panel stamped in metallic blue. (B) Wrappers. Hian’erf/ 
HBJ 0-15-665473-3 ($14.95) [not seen]. Edited by Bishop. 

Reference 

Michael Bishop; A Preliminary Bibliography, [compiled by David Nee]. 
[Berkley, California: The Other Change of Hobbit, 1983.] 

Wrappers. 75 copies printed. Two issues, no priority: (A) 26 
lettered copies. (B) 49 numbered copies. No statement ofprinting. 
Limitation statement on page [i] reads This is copy [letter or number 
inserted ]/of26 lettered and 49 numbered copies. Cover title. Offset, 
stapled. Note; I.^id in is a 4-page “Additions 8c Corrections.” 



The Best of 1991 

Continued from page 24 

lost and found his long ago. If 1=2, what is left to life? Q.E.D. 
[KLH/GVG] 

“The Sixty-Five Million Year Sleep” by Sharon Farber {Amazing 
Stories, June). Hardboiled dinosaurs, a case of premeditated extinction, 
and a classic line: “One more word outta you, and you’re prehistory.” 
[RKK/GC] 

“Black Glass,” by Karen Joy Fowler {Full Spectrum 3). Zombies, 
voudou, international intrigue and Carry Nation. All delivered in 
Fowler’s meticulous and arresting style. [KLH/SD] 

“The Ragthom,” by Robert Holdstock 8c Garry Kilworth {A Whisper of 
Blood). An obsessed scholar gradually uncovers the terrible secret of 
an unholy tree. Erudite, imaginative, creepily convincing. [GC/SD ] 

“Buffalo,” by John Kessel {Fires of the Past/ F&SF, January). Okay, so 
I am from Bufftlo, so maybe I’m biased ... but Kesscl’s wi.se, wrenching 



story will speak to anyone whose hometown has been cheated by the 
American dream (as, I would argue, they all have). [RKK] 

“The Swordsman 'V\^ose Name Was Not Death” by Ellen Kushner 
{F&SF, Sept.). Swordspoint-pcndznt, with the same wit and elegance; 
leisurely, amusing — until the vise begins to tighten. [DGK] 

“A History of the Twentieth Century, with Illustrations” by Kim 
Stanley Robinson {lASFM, Apn\/Author^s Choice Monthly, Issue 20). 
Though technically set a few years from now, this is a mainstream story: 
a disturbing, depressing survey of the atrocious violence which has 
characterized our times. [RKK] 

“Star Trek in the Rea! World” by Norman Spinrad {Star Trek: The 
Classic Episodes 3). For a moment, you’ll believe the show was worth 
all the hype. Non-6ction. [KLH] 

“A Kiss, A Wink, A Grassy Knoll,” by Jack Womack {Omni, May). 
“Has anyone yet used the Zapruder film in a music video?” mused the 
author in these pages. Here’s how it might have happened: the love- 
triangle a.s con.spiracy theory. [DGK] — ^The Editors 
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The Best of 1991 

Recently read and recommended by 
the NYRSF staff: 

Tou are about to encounter an enigma, a baffling concate- 
nation which purports to represent our recollection of the 
year in short fiction (and, in one case, fact [?]), distilled to 
remove the bad memories and leave only the worthy. Tes, itis 
odd, and incomplete; we don^t claim to have read every- 
thing. But every item listed here will repay the time spent 
manyfold; if there are any you have missed, seek them out 
and see for yourself 

“My Life with Joanne Christiansen,” by Mark Alpert 
{Playboy, Feb.). The funniest melding of yuppie angst 
and sf tropes published in 1991. Alternate history dis- 
guised as mimetic fiction. [KLH] 

“Dream Cargoes” {Omni, Feb./W«r Fever). Mutants 
holBallard is most welcome as he lands upon shores at 
once familiar and unknown in this flotsam tale of chem- 
ical wastes and brave new worlds abandoned. [GVG] 

“Life Regarded as a Jigsaw Puzzle of Highly Lustrous ! 
Cats,” by Michael Bishop (Owm, Sept.). You find your- f 
self reading a story about cats that are just cats, not | 
familiars or other marketing gimmicks. You watch as 
your life is evoked in these cats. You read a story in the 
second-person present tense, and the prose isn’t pulling 
your leg — or sticking in your craw. [KLH] 

“Press Ann” by Terry Bisson {Asimovh, Aug.). Two men, 
two women, and a cash machine. A concise, carefully 
constructed, and very dever comedy. [GC] , 

I 

“Bugs” by James P. Blaylock ( When the Music^s Over). 
Fortunately for all of us, James Blaylock’s strangeness 
continues to wind its way down alleys and avenues dose 
to the heart. “Bugs,” a singularly Blaylockian tale pub- 
lished in an anthology of stories against war and vio- 
lence, is the finest wedding anniversary/herbal bath/ [ 
baked chicken story I’ve ever read. [KGH] I 

i 

“The Great Steam Bison of Cycad Center” by Edward | 
Bryant {Fires of the Past/Pulphouse Issue Eleven). [ 
Bryant’s weirdo imagination goes over the top — this 
one’s got a murder mystery, dinosaurs, and a cybernetic ! 
bison, just to name a few of the major elements. One of j 

the most successful examples of the recent spate of genre - 
and concept-mixing stories. [RKK] 

“Home By the Sea” by Pat Cadigan {A Whisper of Blood). 

The end of the world told in a matter-of-fact style that 
makes the horror and gore all the more terrifying. [SD] 

“A Street Was Chosen” by Ramsey Campbell ( Weird 
Tales, Fall). Anonymous “scientific” report by the insti- 
gator of a bizarre series of “experiments” that prey on 
the weaknesses of the denizens and set them against one 
another. Richard Matheson New Wave-style. [DGK] 

“Division by Zero,” by Ted Chiang {Full Spectrum 3). 

A stylistic tour de force; content follows form in this talc 
of the decay of a relationship between a mathematician ; 
who finds her reality undermined and her husband, who | 
(continued on page 23) j 






